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The  materials  included  in  these  proceedings  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  standards,  policies  or  practices  either  approved  or 
recommended  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.   The  papers 
presented  should  be  considered  as  representing  the  authors'  view- 
points; the  material  developed  by  the  Committees  resulted  from  their 
studies  and  deliberations,  and  the  summaries  and  recommendations  are 
not  intended  as  official  views  of  individual  State  agencies  or  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.   They  reflect  an  attempt  by 
State  rehabilitation  workers  to  explore  aspects  of  the  program 
in  order  to  encourage  evaluation  and  professional  growth. 
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PREFACE 


FIFTEEN  YEARS   OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT 


There   have  been   in  all  cultures    in  the   history  of  civilization  certain 
numbers   to  which  significance  has  been  attached.     Among  many  peoples    in 
the   past,   three  has   been  a  number  to  conjure  with.     Seven  and   nine  have  also 
been  frequently  regarded   as  magic  numbers,    as  of   course   have  seven  and 
eleven,    in  combination. 

We  no   longer  attribute  magical  qualities  or  even  special  significance  to 
individual   numbers,   or  at   least  most  of  us   do  not,   but    it  gratifies   our 
need   for  orderliness   and  gives  us    a  certain  satisfaction  to   tie  matters  up 
in  neat  packages.      In  our  references  to  time   as  measurement  of  our  activities 
we  tend  to  establish  fixed   periods   and   set  up  milestones   to   indicate   our  pro- 
gress   in  the  past   and  our  plans   for  the   future.      In  this   respect   the   number 
five  and   its  multiples  seem  to  have   acquired  a  special  significance   in  our 
culture.     For  meritorious   service  we  give   five  year  pins,   ten  year  pins, 
with  ultimately  an   inscribed  gold  watch  to  honor  fifty  years   of   dedication, 
or  drudgery,    as   the   case  may  be.      Five   is   frequently  used   as  a  milestone 
for  the  future,    also,   as  witness  our  five  year  plans    in  a  multitude   of 
endeavors. 

It    is   fitting,    then,    that   at   the  end  of  the   third  five  years  of    its   exist- 
ence,  the  Guidance,   Training,   and   Placement  Workshop  should   look  back  for 
a  few  minutes   upon  the  road,   not  always    smoothly  paved,    over  which   it   has 
traveled.     One   of   the  maxims   of  that  venerable   philosopher,    Satchel   Page, 
was   "Don't   look  back;    some   one  may  be  following  you;"  but  we  shall   take 
that  chance,    for   in  the  experience  of  the   past  there  may  be  guidance  for 
the   future.      I  was   pleased  when  Ed  asked  me   to  sketch  briefly  the   Workshop 
activities   of  the   past   fifteen  years,   and    I  only  wish  that    I  could   do  so 
with  the  wit,  wisdom,    and  Texas   charm  with  which  L.  T.   Johnston  delivered 
his   remarks  when  he  reviewed   our  first  decade  of  progress,   back   in  1957. 

Returning  to  the  matter  of   numbers,  which,    although  they  do  not  necessarily 
reflect   accomplishments,    art  to  some  degree  a  measure   of   progress,    the 
proceedings   of  the  first  Workshop,   held    in  December,   1947,    listed   the  names 
of   seventeen  State  supervisors  who  were    in  attendance,   representing 
seventeen  general    rehabilitation  agencies.     Ten  members   of   the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  staff  participated.     By  contrast,    one  hundred 
and  eight  members   of  general   agencies   and   agencies   for  the  blind,    repre- 
senting  a  total   of   sixty-five  agencies    in  forty-five  States    and  Territories 
have  been   involved    in  committee  work  preparatory  to  this   fifteenth  Work- 
shop,   and   approximately  ninety  are   here  with  us   today.      From  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,    fourteen  staff  members  will  be   serving  as 
consultants  to  the  various   committees  during  the  week,    and  numerous   others 
have  worked  with  the  General   Planning  Committee  throughout  the  year.     With 
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the  third  Workshop  there  began  the  practice  of    inviting  resource   consultants 
from  without  the  State-Federal  program,   and  this  year  we  are  again  fortunate 
in  having  with  us    in  this   capacity  five   persons  who  have  achieved  eminence 
in  the  areas  of  study  selected  for  the  program.     At  each  Workshop  since 
the    institution  of  this   practice,  we  have   had  the   benefit  of  the  experience 
and   skill  of   nationally  recognized  authorities   in  medicine,    psychiatry, 
sociology,    psychology,   education,   social  work,    in  fact  from  all  fields  of 
service  which  contribute  to  the   vocational  rehabilitation  process. 

In  the  beginning,   membership   in  the  Workshop  was   restricted  to  staff 
personnel    in  State  general    agencies.     During  the  nineteen  forties  State 
directors  were  wrestling  with  new  and   unfamiliar  technical   problems  result- 
ing from  the  great  expansion  of   services  made  possible   through  the  pro- 
visions of   Public  Law  113.     To  help  "line"  personnel    implement   these 
provisions,    specialists  were  employed    in  many  States  to  render  technical 
assistance  and  supervision   in  the   areas  of  advisement-  as    it  was  originally 
called  -placement,    and   training.     These  staff  persons  were  usually  called 
supervisors   of  guidance,    training,   and   placement,   or  by  some   quite  similar 
title.      In  other  agencies   the  functions   of  the  guidance,   training,   and 
placement  supervisor  were   assigned  to  existing  personnel  who  then  carried 
both   line   and  staff  responsibility.      Recognizing  the  magnitude  of  the   task 
confronting  these   supervisors  who  knew  not  with  any  certainty  what  they 
were  supposed  to  do,   the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  sponsored  the 
first  and  all   succeeding  Workshops   as   a  part  of    its   services  to  State  reha- 
bilitation agencies.     Of   the  seventeen  participants    in  the    first  Workshop, 
ten  bore  the  title   of  Supervisor,    or  Chief,   of  Guidance,  Training,    and 
Placement.     Four  others,   with  various   titles,    performed  the   same   duties 
in  their  agencies.     The  remaining  three  were   line  supervisors  doubling   in 
a  staff   capacity. 

For  several   years   the   composition  of  the  group  adhered  quite   rigidly  to 
this    pattern,   but  as  the    interests   and   activities  of  the  Workshop  reached 
out    into  more   and  more  aspects  of   providing  services  to  the   handicapped, 
there  developed  a  correspondingly  greater  diversity  among  the    agency 
functions   represented   by  members.     Of  major   importance    in  increasing  the 
effectiveness   of  the  Workshop  was   the   inclusion   in  1953  of   representatives 
of  State  agencies   for  the  blind,  who  since  that  time   have  constituted  not 
only  a  sizeable    part  of   the  membership  but   also  a  valued  reservoir  of 
experience,    skills,   and    ideas.     Membership  has    included  at  various   times, 
in  addition  to  GTP  supervisors,   State  directors,    assistant   directors, 
supervisors   of    physical  restoration,   casework  supervisors,   district  super- 
visors,  counselors,   and    in  recent  years   supervisors  of  disability  deter- 
mination units. 

It    is    interesting    in  this   connection  to   note  that  316  different   persons 
have   participated   in  the   15  Workshops,   with  a  total  of   962  registrations, 
indicating  that  the  average   number  of  workshops  attended  by  each  partici- 
pant    has  been  three.     Of  the   17  who  attended  the   first  Workshop,   only 
four  are   here  today.      In   fact,    I  believe  there  are  only  five,   or   possibly 
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six  State  agency  representatives  attending  the  fifteenth  Workshop  who  were 
present  at  any  of  the  first  four.  This  broad  distribution  of  membership 
has  resulted  in  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  the  knowledges  and 
techniques  developed  here;  while  at  the  same  time  continuity  and  relevance 
in  program  planning  have  been  maintained  through  the  more  consistent 
participation  of  some  of  the  membership,  and  especially  through  the  endur- 
ing interest  and  support  of  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  personnel. 

Any  reviewer  of  the  history  of  the  GTP  Workshop  would  be  grossly  remiss  who 
would  fail  to  recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  the  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion which  our  Director,  Miss  Mary  Switzer,  both  in  person  and  through  her 
generous  sharing  with  us  of  the  valuable  time,  experience,  and  skill  of  her 
staff,  has  constantly  provided;  and  to  the  devotion  and  leadership  of  the 
sage  of  G.T.P.,  Ed  Porter,  who,  with  pipe  and  his  tomahawk,  has  presided 
over  us,  counseled  us,  and  kept  our  shoulders  to  the  collar.  There  is  not 
time  to  recognize  individually  the  many  members  of  Miss  Switzer 's  staff,  in 
the  central  and  regional  offices,  who  have  helped  us,  but  to  omit  mention 
of  each  by  name  is  not  to  minimize  the  great  profit  and  pleasure  we  have 
gained  from  our  association  with  them. 

Many  of  those  who  participated  in  the  workshops  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods  have  gone  on  -  and  note  that  I  do  not  say  up  -  to  other  duties  and 
responsibilities  and  are  not  reticent  in  acknowledging  the  value  of  their 
Workshop  experience  to  their  professional  growth  and  effectiveness.  We 
know  them  today,  and  still  work  with  them,  as  members  of  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  central  and  regional  office  staffs,  State 
directors  and  assistant  directors,  executives  of  private  agencies,  directors 
and  coordinators  of  university  counselor  training  programs,  directors  of 
rehabilitation  facilities. 

To  review  in  detail  the  areas  of  study  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Workshop  during  the  first  ten  years  would  be  to  duplicate  the  efforts  of 
L.  T.  Johnston,  whose  excellent  resume  is  included  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Tenth  Workshop.  Briefly,  during  the  first  ten  Workshops,  sub-committees 
worked  in  the  areas  of  Psychological  Services,  Casework,  Counseling  and 
Placement,  Eligibility,  Occupational  Information,  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Emotionally  Disturbed  and  the  Mentally  Retarded,  Counselor  Training,  The 
Severely  Disabled  and  the  Kumebound,  Supervision,  Training  and  Placement, 
Community  Organization  and  Resources,  Public  Assistance,  and  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Counselor's  use  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities. 

It  was  evident  from  the  beginning  that  in  the  single  week  devoted  to  the 
Workshop  here  in  Washington  there  were  neither  time  nor  resources  to  explore 
an  area  of  study,  analyze  findings,  and  come  up  with  definitive  recommenda- 
tions. Accordingly  there  was  developed  the  pattern  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar,  under  which  when  sufficient  interest  was  manifested  by  Workshop 
members,  other  State  agency  personnel,  or  in  some  instances  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  staff,  in  an  area  deemed  appropriate,  the  general 
planning  committee  included  the  topic  in  the  proposed  agenda.  A  sub-committee 


chairman  was   appointed,    and  he,  with  those  members  who  elected  to  serve  on 
his   committee,    immediately  began  to  assemble  or   prepare   data  to  be  used  by 
the  committee  at  the  Workshop.      Frequently  this   process    involved  extensive 
correspondence  between  State   agencies   to  determine  current  needs  and 
practices,    and  occasionally  even  preliminary  meetings   of   small  groups   of 
members.     There  was  usually  enough   information  obtained    in  this  manner  to 
provide  the  sub -coram it tee,    at   the  Workshop,  with  a  basis   on  which  to  develop 
surveys,    studies,    or  experimental   projects  which  were   assigned  to  members 
for  execution  during   the  following  year.      From  the  results   of  these   assign- 
ments  the   committee  then  developed  guides,    techniques,    and  recommendations 
which  were  disseminated  through  the  proceedings   published  by  the  Office  of 
Vocational   Rehabilitation.      Committees   have   usually  required  two  or   three, 
and  occasionally  even  four  years   to  make   a  complete  study  of   an  area.     As 
a  rule  membership   in  sub-committees   has   remained  fairly  stable.     When  the 
work   in  an  area  has  been  completed,   the   committee  has  dissolved,   and  mem- 
bers have   redistributed  themselves    according  to  their    interests,    or  as 
indicated  previously,    have   left   the  Workshop,    to  be  replaced  by  other  State 
representatives  with  other   interests. 

At  the  eleventh  Workshop,    in  1958,   the  emergence  of  new  conditions,    arising 
from  further  expansion  of  State  agency  services,   again  directed  the   atten- 
tion of   the  membership  to  previously  unexplored  areas.     Under  the    provisions 
of  the   amended  Social  Security  Act,   most  general  rehabilitation  agencies 
accepted   the  responsibility  for  advising  the   Bureau  of   Old  Age  and   Survivors' 
Insurance  with  regard    to  applications   for  disability  benefits,   and  estab- 
lished disability  determination  units.     Agencies  which  did  not  enter 
directly   into  the   disability  determination  process   nevertheless   felt  the 
impact  of  the  new  program  through  the    increased  number  of  referrals   for 
vocational  rehab il it at  ion  which   it  produced.      Developing  effective  tech- 
niques   for   screening  BOAS  I  referrals   had  become  a  matter  of    importance    in 
nearly  all   of  the   agencies,    and  accordingly  a  small  committee  began  to 
investigate  this    area  at  the  eleventh  Workshop.     This   turned  out  to  be  a 
rather  complex,    not   to  say  controversial   subject,   and    it  was  not  until   last 
year,    at  the    fourteenth  Workshop,    that   the    final  report  was  submitted. 

The  assimilation  of  the   Disability  Determination  programs   led  to  the  develop- 
ment of   another  study  area  at   the   thirteenth  Workshop,  when   a  committee  was 
established  to  examine  the  need  for   cross  training  of  disability  determina- 
tion counselors  and  vocational  rehabilitation  personnel. 

As   a  result  of  the   provisions   for  research  and   demonstration   in  vocational 
rehabilitation  which  were    included    in  Public  Law  565,    some  State  agencies 
early  became    interested   in  entering  this   field.     A  sub-committee  was 
established   in  the   eleventh  Workshop  to  study  this  matter,   and    functioned 
for  two  years.     Because  of   the    increased    interest   in  research  within  the 
States,    this   committee  was   reactivated   last  year,    and  was    again  selected 
by  a  large  group  of  members  for  their  participation   in  this   fifteenth 
Workshop. 
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The  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  services  rendered  by  all  of  the  State 
agencies  as  well  as  the  sheer  increase  in  numbers  of  staff  required  to 
handle  referrals,  has  led  to  the  creation  of  many  new  supervisory  posi- 
tions, into  which  were  often  thrust  promising  counselors  or  other  persons 
with  no  supervisory  experience  or  training.  A  sub-committee  established  in 
the  eleventh  Workshop  developed  in  the  ensuing  two  years  a  program  for 
supervisory  training  which  has  been  used  effectively  in  several  States. 
This  committee  later  evolved  into  a  committee  on  in-service  training  which 
is  now  studying  the  training  needs  of  all  rehabilitation  personnel. 

The  mounting  concern  throughout  the  country  with  the  problems  engendered 
by  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  proportion  of  so-called  older  persons 
in  our  population  is  shared  by  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  for 
the  training  and  placement  of  the  older  disabled  worker,  who  frequently 
is  handicapped  by  multiple  impairments,  is  not  easily  accomplished  by 
the  old  stereotyped  methods.  Sub-committees  at  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
Workshops  made  an  extensive  study  of  current  agency  experience  with  this 
group  of  clients. 

Following  the  enactment  of  independent  living  legislation  in  a  number  of 
States,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  Federal  legislation  in  this  area  may 
be  imminent,  there  has  been  established  this  year  a  sub-committee  to 
examine  some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  developing  a  program  of  reha- 
bilitation for  independent  living. 

The  Committee  on  the  Severely  Disabled,  which  many  years  ago  prepared  the 
very  useful  Handbook  on  Small  Business  Enterprises,  has  served  continuously 
as  a  small  adjunct  committee,  but  has  recently  been  recalled  to  full  active 
status  as  the  Committee  on  Small  Business  Enterprises,  and  is  engaged  in 
revising  the  Handbook  and  bringing  it  up  to  date. 

The  names  of  the  committees  through  the  fifteen  years  indicate  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  purposes  which  the  Workshop  has  served.   In  1947, 
Psychological  Testing,  Occupational  Information,  Manuals  of  Casework,  were 
real  problems  in  a  majority  of  rehabilitation  agencies.   These  problems  were 
solved,  imperfectly  some  times,  but  routine  procedures  were  developed,  and 
a  large  body  of  rehabilitation  counselors  became  adept  in  dealing  with  the 
matters  which  were  of  such  grave  concern  to  that  small  group  of  GTP  super- 
visors.  I  suspect,  however,  that  there  is  a  trace  of  smugness  in  our 
attitude  toward  some  of  those  early  problems,  and  that  much  could  be 
learned  by  working  them  over  again.  Even  1947  represents  "the  good  old 
days"  now,  and  things  are  not  the  same. 

As  techniques  and  methods  were  developed  and  became  routine,  new  responsi- 
bilities devolved  upon  the  GTP  men  and  women,  who  had  come  to  regard  the 
GTP  Workshop  as  a  veritable  laboratory,  in  which  the  knowledge,  skill,  and 
energy  of  so  many  persons  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  every  problems.   It 
was  inevitable  that  their  more  diversified  activities  should  be  reflected 
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in  Workshop  agenda,  and  this  in  turn  attracted  from  the  States  a  more 
heterogeneous  group  of  members,  each  one  participating  because  the  Workshop 
fulfilled  a  need  arising  from  his  day  to  day  problems.  Today,  in  this 
,^roup  of  90,  there  are  only  a  handful  of  GTP  supervisors;  but  heterogenous 
though  we  may  be  as  far  as  our  job  titles  back  home  are  concerned,  here  we 
are  united  in  our  search  for  solutions*  to  problems  which  are  common  to  us 
all. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  influence  of  fifteen  years  of  Workshops 
upon  the  program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  United  States.  The 
Proceedings,  as  issued  by  the  Federal  Office,  have  been  widely  circulated. 
Frequently  the  demand  has  exceeded  the  supply,  as  these  publications  have 
become  more  and  more  widely  recognized  as  valuable  resource  material  in  all 
phases  of  the  rehabilitation  process.  The  use  of  the  Proceedings  them- 
selves, however,  has  its  disadvantages,  since  material  on  any  subject  is 
likely  to  be  scattered  through  as  many  as  four  or  even  more  issues.   In 
recent  years  a  beginning  has  been  made  to  consolidate  all  of  the  material 
on  each  topic  in  a  single  publication.  To  date,  five  such  bulletins,  con- 
sisting wholly  or  in  part  of  Workshop  Proceedings,  have  been  published: 
An  Introduction  to  the  Vocational  Re  hab  i 1  it  at  ion  Process,  edited  by 
Dr.  John  F.  McGowan;  Casework  Performance  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  The  Placement  Process  in  Vocational  Re  hab  i 1  it  at  ion ,  edited  by  Dr.  Bruce 
Thomason  and  Dr.  Alfred  M.  Barrett;  Psychological  Services  in  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  edited  by  Dr.  Salvatore  G.  DiMichael;  and  The  Mentally 
Retarded  and  Their  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  edited  by  Dr.  William  A. 
Frankel.  Three  others  are  now  in  preparation  for  publication:  The 
revised  Handbook  of  Small  Business  Enterprises  has  been  referred  to  pre- 
viously. Such  revision  is  being  carried  out  by  Dr.  Wade  0.  Stalnaker. 
Dr.  Clayton  Morgan  is  editing  Supervision  in  State  Rehabilitation  Agencies, 
and  Dr.  William  B.  King  is  preparing  the  bulletin  on  The  Cross  Training 
of  Disability  Determination  Counselors  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Personnel.  These  will  be  drawn  primarily  from  Workshop  Proceedings.  Those 
which  have  been  published  have  been  well  received,  and  we  believe  that  they 
are  being  used  effectively. 

Without  doubt,  however,  the  greatest  impact  of  the  Workshop  has  been  through 
the  direct  efforts  of  the  316  State  rehabilitation  workers  who  have  been 
committee  members.   In  their  staff  training  programs,  in  their  manuals  of 
casework,  in  their  testing  programs,  in  their  daily  contacts  with  directors, 
supervisors,  counselors,  they  have  communicated  to  literally  thousands  of 
others,  the  techniques,  the  procedures,  the  ideas,  good  or  bad,  and  we 
believe  that  many  of  them  have  been  good,  that  were  developed  here. 

One  other  feature  that  has  been  added  to  the  Workshop  in  recent  years  is 
the  ?re-Workshop  Institute  on  Group  Leadership.  These  institutes,  to  which 
are  invited  each  year  those  members  selected  to  lead  discussion  groups, 
provide  training  which  is  valuable  to  the  participants,  not  only  in  their 
actual  workshop  assignments,  but  also  in  their  various  leadership  roles  in 
their  own  agencies. 
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I  should  like  to  reminisce  a  little  but  I  would  bore  you  and,  moreover,  the 
tomahawk  is  poised  I     *-n   closing,  I  am  reminded  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
who,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  his  eightieth  birthday  was  some- 
what annoyed  by  a  rather  brash  young  photographer.  As  the  photographer 
was  about  to  take  his  departure,  he  grasped  Churchill  by  the  hand  and  said 
something  like  this:   "I  enjoyed  meeting  you  so  much  and  I  hope  to  help 
you  celebrate  your  ninetieth  birthday."  Churchill  is  said  to  have  looked 
him  over  rather  coolly  and  said:   "Well,  you  look  fairly  healthy  -  I  think 
may  be  you  will  make  it."  You  all  look  healthy  to  me  and  I  hope  we  will  all 
be  around  in  another  fifteen  years  J 


Baltimore,  Maryland  W.  Bird  Terwilliger 

May  1962 
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LEGISLATIVE  TRENDS  IN  REHABILITATION,  HEALTH,  AND  WELFARE 

On  this  15th  anniversary  of  the  Annual  Workshop  on  Guidance,  Training,  and 
Placement,  I  salute  you  who  contribute  so  much  to  the  nationwide  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

The  practical  aspects  of  the  program  are  emphasized  to  no  greater  degree 
anywhere  than  in  your  activities.  Guidance,  training,  and  placement  are 
fundamental  to  our  growing  ability  to  prepare  handicapped  persons  for  jobs 
and  see  them  into  employment. 

Last  year  a  total  of  92,500  disabled  persons  was  rehabilitated  into  success- 
ful employment  through  the  public  program.  The  total  for  the  fiscal  year 
that  will  end  on  June  30  is  expected  to  go  well  over  100,000.  You  have  a 
great  share  in  the  expectation  for  a  new  record. 

Yet  the  past  12  months  will  be  notable  for  many  more  things  than  a  new 
record  in  rehabilitations.   It  has  been  a  period  in  which  the  record  will 
show  new  directions  developing  in  the  rehabilitation  and  welfare  programs 
of  the  Department  and  a  more  effective  coordination  of  their  essential 
purposes  and  services  in  the  battle  against  dependency. 

It  is  an  exciting  time  for  all  of  us.   In  vocational  rehabilitation,  for 
instance,  we  are  expanding  from  the  hard  core  of  preparing  disabled  per- 
sons of  working  age  for  employment  by  relating  rehabilitation  to  other 
programs  that  attack  disability  among  infants  and  children.  And,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  age  scale,  we  are  taking  much  more  than  a  philosophical 
look  at  those  for  whom  the  chances  for  employment  are  dwindling  but  who 
retain  a  measure  of  capacity  for  living  without  dependence  on  family  or 
institutions. 

We  are  looking  at  the  social  aspects  of  rehabilitation  and  the  psychological 
needs  of  disabled  persons  and  their  families.  We  are  proposing  legislation 
that  would  broaden  the  scope  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and 
that  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  its  programs  for  exceptional  children. 
There  are  proposals  before  Congress  to  revise  and  modernize  public  welfare 
and  to  strengthen  health  programs,  which  will  benefit  all  of  our  people 
and  also  have  special  significance  for  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled. 

It  is  not  a  complete  program,  but  what  we  have  proposed  is  with  recognition 
that  other  long-range  objectives  must  be  given  further  consideration. 
When  the  Department's  proposals  are  sifted  out  and  enacted  into  law,  it 
will  be  our  hope  to  have  the  authority  and  the  machinery  to  meet  more 
of  the  problems  which  Department  studies  have  shown  to  be  greatly  needed. 


An  address  delivered  by  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  before  the  Banquet  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Workshop 
on  Guidance,  Training,  and  Placement,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Congressional  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  22,  1962. 


As  we  develop  new  concepts  of  rehabilitation,  a  number  of  programs  become 
more  involved  with  disability. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  involved  through  the  research  efforts  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  through  development  of  hospital  and  medical 
rehabilitation  facilities  in  the  Hill-Burton  construction  program,  and 
through  its  work  in  chronic  diseases. 

In  our  national  program  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance, 
financial  support  is  provided  for  workers  who  become  disabled  and  unable 
to  work,  as  well  as  for  their  dependent  children.  We  are  now  paying  benefits 
to  126,000  disabled  persons  aged  18  and  over— dependent  sons  and  daughters 
of  insured  persons— whose  disability  began  before  age  18. 

The  Bureau  of  Family  Services  in  the  Social  Security  Administration  assists 
the  States  in  providing  both  financial  support  and  various  kinds  of  services 
for  individuals  and  families  in  need,  of  which  many  thousands  are  children 
and  adults  who  have  sought  public  assistance  because  of  disability. 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  a  long  record  of  devotion  and  support  for  crippled 
children,  for  maternal  health  programs  to  prevent  congenital  impairments, 
and  for  services  to  socially  disadvantaged  children.   It  is  researching  in 
those  areas  where  available  funds  can  be  used  to  help  emotionally  disturbed 
and  mentally  retarded  children  and  in  methods  for  providing  preventive 
services  to  "problem"  families.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  full 
authorization  of  $75  million  was  made  available  for  these  three  endeavors 
under  the  appropriation  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  welfare  legislation  that  President  Kennedy  recommended  and  that  was 
recently  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  contains  provisions  to 
encourage  the  States  to  expand  services  to  the  2.8  million  dependent 
children  receiving  assistance,  to  expand  foster-family  home  care  and  day- 
care facilities,  to  increase  Federal  funds  to  the  States  for  child  welfare 
services  from  the  present  $25  million  annually  to  $50  million  annually  by 
1969,  and  to  encourage  the  training  of  personnel  for  these  purposes.   In 
addition,  the  legislation  authorizes  State  welfare  agencies  to  utilize  and 
pay  for  services  from  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  welfare  recipients. 

The  President  has  also  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  new  Institute  for 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development  within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Legislation  to  create  this  new  Institute  was  introduced  last  year  and  is 
now  in  committee.  The  proposed  Institute  would  be  designed  to  make  a  full- 
scale  attack  on  the  unsolved  afflictions  of  childhood.   It  would  explore 
prenatal  influences,  mental  retardation,  the  effect  of  nutrition  on  growth, 
and  other  basic  factors  needed  to  equip  a  child  for  a  healthy,  happy  life. 
I  believe  this  new  Institute,  if  authorized  and  appropriately  financed, 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  in  helping  each  child  in  this  Nation- 
normal,  gifted,  or  retarded — to  complete  fulfillment  of  his  true  potential. 
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Approximately  6  million  American  children  of  school  age  have  extreme  or 
unusual  mental,  emotional,  social,  or  physical  conditions.  These  condi- 
tions range  from  mental  retardation  to  unusual  intellectual  brilliance, 
and  from  blindness  or  deafness  to  social  maladjustment  or  emotional 
disturbance.  These  exceptional  children  have  a  common  need:   If  they  are 
to  have  a  full  and  equal  opportunity  for  an  education  commensurate  with 
their  abilities,  they  must  have  special  educational  help.  Some  require 
special  schools  or  full-time  special  classes;  others  need  only  a  part-time 
special  education  program.  These  programs  cannot  be  conducted  without 
teachers  who  have  had  special  training  and  without  the  assistance  of  other 
special ists. 

The  Federal  role  in  special  education  is  to  assist  State,  local,  and  private 
efforts  to  provide  the  kinds  of  educational  opportunity  that  are  required. 

We  have  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  special  education.  The  first  enactment 
of  this  kind,  P.L.  85-926„  provides  limited  assistance  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  mentally  retarded  children.   Its  objective  is  to  overcome  a 
shortage  common  to  every  area  of  this  field— the  crippling  shortage  of 
college  faculty,  classroom  teachers,  teacher  supervisors,  and  leadership 
personnel  who  are  fully  qualified  to  work  in  this  special  field.   If  the 
scope  of  this  legislation  were  widened,  the  Federal  Government  could  provide 
necessary  assistance  for  meeting  the  most  basic  and  urgent  need  of  special 
education. 

Another  enactment  last  fall  authorizes  developmental  and  scholarship  grants 
to  institutions  qualified  to  train  teachers  of  the  deaf.  The  program  is 
just  getting  into  operation.  The  Department  has  also  recommended  legisla- 
tion under  which  grants  would  be  made  to  colleges  and  universities  to 
build  up  graduate  students  in  special  education  and  to  provide  fellowships 
to  increase  the  number  of  college  teachers  in  this  field.  This  is  a  funda- 
mental necessity  if  we  are  ever  to  have  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified 
classroom  teachers  for  exceptional  children.  At  the  same  time,  grants 
could  be  made  to  State  education  agencies  to  support  fellowships  and 
traineeships  for  classroom  teachers  and  supervisors  of  teachers.  Thus,  the 
shortage  of  teachers  and  leadership  personnel  would  be  attacked  directly. 

About  $800,000  is  being  used  to  finance  10  projects  relating  to  special 
education  under  provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  which 
authorizes  research  in  the  use  of  new  educational  media.   I  think  it  is 
important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  special  education  is  a  regular  part 
of  the  total  educational  program  and  that  general  Federal  programs  in 
education  can  result  in  major  benefits  for  exceptional  children. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  Improvement 
of  Educational  Quality  Act— recently  sent  to  the  Congress — apply  equally 
to  special  education.   In  particular,  the  provision  for  grants  to  the 
States,  to  improve  State  educational  leadership  and  to  finance  special 
orojects  in  the  schools,  makes  special  mention  of  projects  for  gifted 
children  and  culturally  deprived  children.  We  believe  this  is  an 
important  bill. 
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These  measures   are    important   to  vocational  rehabilitation.     For  too  often 
the   State   rehabilitation  agencies   face  the   product   of    neglected   disability 
in  childhood — just   as   so  many  other  problems   in  our  society  arise  out  of  our 
failure  to  give  children  the  best  possible  start   in  life.      If  we  neglect  to 
provide   special  education  for  those   handicapped  youngsters  who,    for  one 
reason  or  another,   cannot  profit   from  regular  classroom  instruction,  we 
are  failing   in  our  obligation  to  make  our   democratic  system  reach  all 
citizens.     When  this   happens,  we   are   guaranteeing  a  continuing  stream  of 
handicapped  young   people  moving   into  adulthood  without  the   equipment   to  be 
self-sufficient   as    individuals   or   family  heads   or  to  meet  the  demands   of 
good   citizenship. 

From  the   standpoint  of   legislation,    1961  was   a  banner  year   for  health 
facilities.     First   of  all,    it  was   the  year  of   the   passage  of  the  Community 
Health  Services   and   Facilities   Act.     Moreover,    this   Congress   provided   the 
largest   appropriation   in  history  for  the  Hill-Burton  hospital   construction 
program.     The  Department's   appropriation  act   also  gave  recognition  to  our 
growing  needs    in  long-term  care — whereas    in  the  past   only  $10  million  was 
earmarked   for  this    purpose,    during  the  current  year  the   appropriation  has 
been  upped  to  $18.5  million. 

I  believe  that  the   Community   Health  Services   and  Facilities   Act,  which 
this    administration  developed   and  piloted  through  the   Congress,    is   an 
important  milestone    for  several   reasons. 

The   act   changes  the  provisions    for   granting  Hill-Burton  aid   for  the  con- 
struction of  rehabilitation  facilities.      Formerly,   rehabilitation  funds 
were   available   only  for  centers  which  could  offer  medical,   psychological, 
social,   and  vocational   services.     Under  the  new  law,    any  center  that   offers 
medical   plus   one  of   the  other   services    is  eligible  to  apply  for  construc- 
tion funds. 

A  feature  of   the  new   law,  which  had  been  sought   for  several  years,    is 
authorization  of   more  money  for  hospital  research  and  demonstration.     The 
new  legislation  makes    it   possible   to   invest   $10  million  annually   in  Federal 
funds   for  this   purpose.     Formerly,    the   ceiling  was   $1.2  million.     Besides 
authorizing  more  money,  the  law  liberalizes   the   terms,    so  that,    for  the 
first  time,   these   funds   can  be  used  to  purchase  special  equipment  and  to 
construct  special   facilities   of   an  experimental   nature. 

One   of  the  most   significant   aspects  of  this   new  law  relates   to  the  develop- 
ment of   out-of -hospital   services,    particularly  for  the  chronically    ill  and 
aged.     As  you  know,   many  patients   are  entering   hospitals  who  could  be  better 
treated  elsewhere,    and  many  are   staying    in  hospitals   longer  than  they  would 
otherwise  need   to,    simply  because  the   hospital    is   the   only  place  where  they 
can  get  some  of  the   nursing,    restorative,    and  other  services  they  need.     To 
cope  with  this  problem,      some   hospitals,    health  departments,   and  other 
health  agencies  have  developed   organized  home-care   programs — programs 
which  bring  to  the   chronically   ill   or  convalescing   patient,    in  his   own 
home,    the  services   he   needs  and  thus   free   hospital   beds   for  the   acutely   ill. 
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Under   the  Community  Health  Services  and   Facilities  Act,    the  Public  Health 
Service    is   now  authorized  to  make  project   grants  to  hospitals  and  other 
nonprofit  agencies  that  want   to  conduct   studies,    experiments,    or  demon- 
strations  of   these  and  other  new  methods   of   providing  care  outside   of  the 
hospital. 

This   provision  of   the  new  law  should   fill   an   important  gap    in  existing 
programs    for  the   chronically   ill   and  aged   by  encouraging  communities   to 
take   constructive  action  to   help  the  growing  number  of  people  who  are  too 
feeble    to  get   along  without    any  health  and   medical   services  but   not   sick 
enough   to  require   hospital   care. 

It    is  my  hope  that  there  will  be   a  growing  trend  toward   development  of 
medical   centers   t>roviding  for   a  wide   spectrum  of  services  and    facilities 
on  a  common  site.     These  would   range   from  such  things  as   housing  for  the 
aged  on  one  end  of   the   scale  to  facilities    for  the   acutely   ill  on  the 
other.      In  such  a  complex,    a  wide  range   of   services   and  facilities  would 
be  made  available   for  the  ambulatory  as  well  as  the  bedridden  patient. 
The  development   of   these  regional   hospital   centers  would   provide    for 
better  utilization  of  scarce   professional  and  technical   personnel  and 
permit   a  more  flexible  use  of    facilities   as  medical   advances   result    in 
changes    in  the  character  of   the    institutionalized  population. 

It   seems   to  me,    too,    that  we  need   to   increase   community  mental   health 
facilities  and  services.     As   a  general  rule,    construction  and  expansion 
of   large  mental    institutions    should  be   discouraged,   and  State   activities 
should  be  directed   toward  smaller  community  facilities   offering  a  wide 
spectrum  of  services, 

I  believe  that   the  next  generation  or  two  will   see  an   almost  complete 
overhaul  of  the  organizational   pattern  for   providing  mental  health  services. 
In  the  future,    emphasis  will   be   placed  on  community  facilities   such  as 
psychiatric  units   of  general   hospitals,    psychiatric  clinics,    halfway  houses, 
sheltered  workshops,    and   services  brought   to  the  home.      Legal   and  economic 
barriers   to  the   development  of   such  a  program  are  already  beginning  to  be 
removed   in  some  States,      I  believe  we  shall   have   to  give  closer  considera- 
tion to   the  recommendations   of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Mental   Illness   and 
Health. 

The   concern  of   the  administration  and  the   Congress   for   improvement   of 
vocational  training    is   reflected    in  the  manpower  development   and   training 
bill.     The   program   is    now  getting  underway   in  many  communities. 

Another   approach  to  the  prevention  of  need,    I  believe,    is   to  give   young 
people   a  better  chance  to  get    job  experience.     The   administration   is 
supporting  such  legislation   in  the  Youth  Employment  Opportunities  Act   of 
1961. 

Furthermore,   on  President   Kennedy's   recommendation,    Congress  enacted   a  bill 
to  help  communities   tackle  the   problem  of   juvenile  delinquency.     With  the 
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prevention  and  control  of  delinquency  as   the   goal,   Secretary  Ribicoff 
has   been  authorized  to  make   grants   of   several   million  dollars   a  year  for 
the   next  three  years.      These  grants  will  go  to   public  and   private   non- 
profit  agencies,   organizations,    and    institutions   for   studies,   demonstra- 
tions,   personnel  training,    and  other  activities   conducive   to  eradication 
of   delinquency. 

The   President  also  recommended,    and  Congress   adopted,    programs   for  housing 
and  for   area  redevelopment.      Improved   housing    is   certainly  necessary    in 
the   prevention  of  human  need.      The  Area  Redevelopment  Act    provides   for 
Federal   grants   to  help   deoressed   regions   overcome  economic  blight  and 
persistent  unemployment.     One  of  the  major  benefits    foreseen  for  this 
program  is   the  retraining  of  people   for   jobs   that  have  replaced  the   ones 
they  once  filled.      In  providing   for   such  retraining,   the  Department   of 
Health,    Education,   and  Welfare    is    playing  an    important    part. 

A  major  emphasis    in  our  legislative   program   is   on  helping  elderly  persons 
who  cannot   help  themselves.     For   several  years,   Congress,   the   Department, 
and  other  Federal    agencies,    private  welfare   organizations --and   the  general 
public — have  been   increasingly  concerned  about  the    inability  of  the   aged 
to  finance   their  medical  needs. 

For  some   time,   old-age  assistance   recipients    in  many  States   have  been  able 
to  get   some  help  with  medical-care  costs.      But,   while  old-age   assistance 
serves   about  2-^  million  people,    other   aged   persons    are  unable  to  pay  for 
medical  needs   as   they  arise. 

As   a  step  toward  meeting  this   need,    last  year  Congress   authorized  a  new 
public  assistance   program,  medical   assistance   for  the    aged.     This   program 
(Kerr-Mills)  became   effective  October  1,    1960. 

Each  State   decides  whether  to   participate    in  the   program.      If    it  does,    it 
will   help  persons   who  meet  the   State  eligibility  requirements   to  obtain 
medical  care  of  the   kind   and  to  the  extent   authorized    in  the  State   plan. 
The   costs  are  met  by  direct  payment   to  the  medical-care  suppliers. 

Eligibility  requirements  are  somewhat  more    liberal   than  those   for   old-age 
assistance.     The   State    itself  establishes   the  maximum  amount  of    income  and 
resources   that  the   recipient   may  have  and  still  qualify   for  medical 
assistance   for  the    aged.      It  also  decides  whether   it  will  provide  for 
limited   care   or  for   the  whole   gamut  of  medical  services— physicians  * 
services;    in-patient  hospital   care;   skilled  health  care;    and   private 
nursing;    dental,    laboratory,   diagnostic,    and   other  therapeutic   services; 
and   prescribed  drugs   and   appliances.     But  whatever  types  of  care   are 
included,   the  State  must  provide   for   some    institutional   and   some  non- 
institutional  services. 

Moreover,   the  new  program  strikes   hard   at   an  old   problem:  residence   require- 
ments.    Under  the   law,    a  participating  State   cannot  refuse   aid  to   an  otherwise 
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eligible,   person   solely  because   he   has  not   lived    in  the  State   for  a 
specified  period.     The    law  says   that   a  State  cannot   refuse   to  help  a 
person  "who   resides    in  the  State." 

Naturally,    questions   have   arisen  regarding  the  establishment  and  operation 
of   the   new  program.     The  States   have   had   to  work  out    legislation,    financ- 
ing,   and   various   definitions   of  eligibility   and    care.      They   have  had   to 
find   qualified  staff   and  resources  to  furnish  services.     About  half   of   the 
States   now  have   such  programs    in  effect  to   some  extent. 

Yet   this   administration  feels    that  there   should  be   a  more   logical,   more 
equitable,    more  efficient,    and  more    fiscally  responsible   approach  to  medical 
care.      It  has   Droposed   the   payment  of   hospital    costs   under  the   social 
security  system  as   the   conservative  answer,   the   practical    answer,   the   fair 
answer. 

The    Kennedy  program  for   health   insurance   for   our  senior  citizens   has   been 
attacked   as    "socialized  medicine."     But   the    proposed   health   insurance   pro- 
gram would   not  be   socialized  medicine.      It  will  not    lead  to  socialized 
medicine;    it  has    nothing  to  do  with  socialized  medicine. 

If  you  have  read  the   provisions    of  the   health   insurance  bill  you  know  that 
socialized  medicine   could   never  develop  under   it.      For   it  specifically 
prohibits  Government    interference    in  the    practice  of  medicine. 

Further,    the  critics   claim  that  the  Federal  Government  will  be   "controlling 
the  choice  of   practitioner." 

This    isn't   true.      The   patient  chooses   his   own  doctor  and  pays  the   doctor*s 
bills. 

Nothing    in  the  bill  would    interfere    in  any  way  with  the  doctor-patient 
relationship.     The    patient,  with  the  advice  of   his   physician,   also  chooses 
his   own  hospital   or  skilled  nursing   facility.     The   Government  would   not 
provide  hospital,    nursing  facility,   or   home-care   services.     The  bill  would 
simply  provide  a  means   of   paying  for  these   services. 

Let  us    ignore   the    scare  words   and    confront   the  facts: 

Nine   out  of   10  of   the   people  who  live  to  be  65   go  to  the   hospital    at   least 
once  during  their  remaining  years. 

When  an  older  person  goes   to   the   hospital,    he  is   likely  to  stay  longer  than 

a  younger  person  because  he    is   more   likely  to  have   serious   and   long-lasting 

disease.      People   over  65  are    in  hospitals,   on  the  average,   over  2§  times   as 
much  as  younger  people. 

In  recent  years   these   problems   have  been  aggravated  by  rising  hospital   costs. 
The  costs   have  more  than  tripled    in  the   last    15   years.     And  remember:   The 
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median  yearly  income  for  a  widow  is  about  $1,000  and  for  an  aged  couple 
is  less  than  $2,500.  About  a  third  of  our  older  people  have  no  assets 
that  can  readily  be  turned  into  cash,  and  about  half  have  less  than  $500. 

I  believe  it  is  true  that  very  few,  if  any,  who  knock  at  the  doors  of  our 
hospitals,  absolutely  in  need  of  urgent  care,  are  turned  away  because  of 
inability  to  pay.  But  there  are  many,  many  others.  Too  proud  to  accept 
public  alms,  unwilling  to  dip  into  small  savings  or  burden  their  children, 
they  postpone  the  day  of  reckoning  until  the  point  of  no  return.  They  do 
not  get  adequate  care  because  they  cannot  pay  for  it. 

I  have  tried  to  show  how  the  Department's  programs  and  plans  fit  into  the 
expanding  role  of  rehabilitation  in  promoting  the  Nation's  health  and 
welfare.  Our  concepts  of  rehabilitation  are  enlarging  as  rapidly  as  any 
other  of  the  Department's  activities,  and,  so  that  those  concepts  will  also 
fit  into  our  total  effort,  we  have  made  several  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  for  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

We  have  suggested  an  amendment,  in  the  program  of  grants  to  States,  that  will 
permit  contributed  funds  from  private  sources,  which  are  earmarked  for  a 
designated  rehabilitation  facility  or  workshop,  to  be  considered  "State 
funds"  for  purposes  of  Federal  matching.  Existing  State  claims  for  matching 
of  funds  of  this  type  should  also  be  recognized.  The  amendment  would  be 
consistent  with  State  treatment  of  such  contributed  funds  and  with  Federal 
matching  of  private  funds  for  facilities  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

We  believe  that  the  act  should  be  amended  to  liberalize  the  present  require- 
ment that  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  program  be  located  either  in 
the  State  vocational  education  agency  or  a  separate  State  rehabilitation 
agency.  With  present  trends  in  governmental  organization,  these  two 
choices  have  become  more  and  more  limiting.   It  is  evident  that  this 
provision  is  increasingly  in  conflict  with  proposals  to  streamline  State 
governments  and  State  departments  of  education.  We  have  suggested  revision 
in  the  language  of  the  act  which  will  broaden  the  choice  of  administrative 
locations  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  present  options,  the  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency  could  be  located  in  a  State  agency  which  also  includes 
major  public  health,  public  welfare,  or  labor  programs.   In  broadening  this 
choice  by  the  States,  there  should  be  a  clear  understanding  that  the  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency,  to  meet  the  requirements  for  Federal 
financial  participation,  must  be  retained  as  an  organizationally  complete 
agency  of  State  government,  so  that  the  administration  and  the  operating 
staff  continue  to  be  a  separate  and  effective  entity  in  carrying  out  this 
function  for  the  handicapped  people  of  the  State. 

We  have  proposed  an  amendment  which  would  retain  the  employment  focus  of 
the  program  but  would  liberalize  the  present  requirement  that  employment 
potential  must  be  reasonably  clear  before  a  program  of  services  can  be 
made  available  to  a  handicapped  person.  We  believe  that  the  State  agency 
should  be  permitted  to  initiate  services  for  handicapped  persons  for  whom 
employment  potential  is  difficult  to  predict. 
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These  services  could  be  furnished  for  a  period  up  to  six  months  in  order 
to  make  the  determination  of  employment  potential  and  eligibility  for 
further  services.  Among  other  things,  this  amendment  would  permit 
services  to  be  extended  to  a  great  many  public  assistance  cases  that  are 
not  even  referred  today  because  of  the  restriction. 

We  face  an  urgent  need  for  rehabilitation  facilities  which  are  primarily 
of  a  vocational  nature,  along  with  workshops  in  which  the  disabled  person 
can  be  vocationally  evaluated  and  receive  job  training.  These  facilities, 
while  primarily  vocational  in  nature,  will  often  have  one  or  more  components 
in  a  secondary  role,  such  as  medicine,  psychology,  and  physical  therapy. 

We  have  recommended  that  the  act  be  amended  to  authorize  a  flexible  5-year 
program  of  grants,  on  a  project  basis,  to  help  States  and  other  public  and 
nonprofit  groups  to  plan  for  and  build,  renovate,  equip,  and  initially 
staff  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops,  with  Federal  matching  on 
the  same  basis  as  is  now  provided  for  Hill-Burton  projects  and  with  funds 
for  this  purpose  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Finally,  we  are  proposing  amendments  to  authorize  grants  on  a  project  basis 
to  help  States  to  expand  their  services.  Our  experience  indicates  that  much 
can  be  done  to  achieve  our  national  rehabilitation  goals  by  giving  assistance 
to  States  for  special  efforts  to  increase  and  broaden  their  service  programs. 
This  often  takes  the  form  of  developing  services  for  a  certain  disability 
group  in  situations  where  a  State  has  not  been  reaching  such  a  group  in 
proportion  to  other  disability  groups.  This  is  one  of  the  needs,  for 
example,  in  mental  retardation,  where  organized  rehabilitation  programs- 
like  many  other  service  programs— are  just  being  developed  in  some  States. 

The  amendment  we  suggest  would  enable  OVR  to  extend  financial  support  to 
help  develop  and  expand  such  services.  Such  support  would  be  on  a  project 
basis  and  would  be  provided  for  only  a  limited  time.  We  believe  this  would 
make  possible  an  important  expansion  of  services  where  they  are  needed  the 
most. 

I  think  we  all  will  agree  that  our  health  and  welfare  programs  take  on 
added  urgency  as  our  economy  grows  in  complexity.  They  present  real 
challenges  to  our  organizational  ability,  and  it  will  require  real  unity 
of  thought  and  purpose  to  meet  them. 

I  can  express  the  gratitude  of  the  Department  that  we  have  the  help  of  your 
group,  whose  efforts  have  been  so  fruitful  in  the  first  15  years.  Your 
dedication,  your  imagination,  and  your  energy  have  solved  many  practical 
matters  in  rehabilitation,  and  they  give  glowing  promise  of  meeting  the 
even  more  difficult  problems  that  all  of  us  see  ahead. 
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FACING  THE  CHALLENGE 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  give  you  a  speech.   I  would  like  to  talk  to  you 
as  fellow  workers.   It  is  not  just  facing  the  challenge,  it  is  facing  the 
challenges.   Right  not  I  am  facing  a  challenge  in  talking  to  you.   I  don't 
know  whether  you  realize  it  or  not  but  you,  as  you  sit  here,  hold  the 
future  of  vocational  rehabilitation  in  your  hands.   Shortly,  some  of  you 
will  become  directors,  some  of  you  will  move  into  administrative  jobs 
within  OVR,  some  of  you  will  move  up  to  fill  those  gaps  from  supervisors 
to  the  other  administrative  levels.   And  others  will  move  in  to  take  your 
place. 

I  don't  know  if  you  appreciate  the  importance  of  that  and  the  things  that 
are  implied  in  the  mantle  of  directorship  or  leadership.   Now  you  are  ful- 
filling a  function  which  is  definite,  which  is  needed,  and  you  have  a 
glorious  tradition  which  has  just  been  recited.   But  as  you  move  ahead 
you  will  find  that  you  are  moving  more  and  more  into  an  area  of  lonesome- 
ness.   The  job  of  command  is  lonesome  and  is  difficult.   Sometimes  you  have 
opinions  of  your  director  and  his  decisions  which  are  not  to  your  liking. 
He  has  to  make  the  final  decision  and  though  you  might  like  to  kill  him, 
he  has  the  final  responsibility  for  the  dicision.   That  is  it. 

I  have  an  advantage  of  having  come  into  this  program  some  18  years  ago,  in 
1944,  just  after  the  blush  of  P.L.  113.   I  have  had  the  privilege  of  look- 
ing back  and  knowing  a  lot  of  the  pioneers  who  developed  this  program  into 
what  it  is  today.   We  all  feel  quite  smug  and  well  satisfied,  but,  really, 
we  are  standing  where  we  are  only  because  we  are  standing  on  the  bones  of 
a  lot  of  very  dedicated  pioneers  who  went  ahead  of  us.   Without  all  this 
fanfare  and  all  this  training,  and  all  the  facilities,  they  stood  there 
alone  in  their  communities  with  no  particular  staff  and  with  no  particular 
support.   On  the  whole  I  will  grant  you  they  were  handling  mostly  the 
orthopedic  cases;  that  was  the  most  pressing  problem  at  that  time.   But  they 
did  a  job.   Physical  restoration  known  only  on  a  "begging"  basis.   There 
were  no  facilities,  there  were  no  funds,  but  they  went  out  there  and  fought 
like  none  of  us  probably  would  have  had  the  courage  to  do.   They  won  their 
point,  and  they  laid  the  foundation  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  so  that 
we,  today,  have  the  opportunity  to  really  go  to  the  extent  that  we  should 
in  helping  individuals. 

To  look  back  -  remember  Hicker  of  California,  Barrett  of  Georgia,  Faulkes 
of  Wisconsin,  Kratz  of  OVR,  Walter  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others.   But  be- 
lieve me  they  contributed  something.   And  it  will  not  be  long  before  you 
will  be  picking  up  the  cudgels  and  carrying  on  the  work  that  they  started. 


Keynote  address  delivered  by  Herbert  R.  Brown,  President,  Council  of  State 
Directors  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  at  the  opening  session,  May  21,  1962. 
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Emory  Ferebee   pointed  out  this  morning,   as  he  did  at  the  States   Council, 
that  we  need  to   get  back  to    individuals.      He  said    in  the   States   Council 
meeting  that  the  more   staff  we  put   on,    the   less   production  we  get.     And    I 
said    in  rebuttal,    that  that    is  the  first  healthy  thing    I  have  heard  said 
in   this   room  in  a  long  time.     Because  to  ne    it  means   that  we  are  finally 
getting  down  to  doing  what  we   should  be  doing,   taking  care  of    individuals   - 
not   just   getting   all  tied  up    in  red  tape,    hypotheses    and  formulas,   to  the 
exclusion  of  consideration  of   the    individual's   needs.      Rehabs   are   important 
but  rehabs   are   people.     What    it  means    is   that  we  get  less   production,  but 
we  are   finally  taking  care   of  the    people   that  we   should  be  taking  care  of; 
not   those  easy  cases   that  could  well  have  rehabilitated   themselves  without 
us.      Sure    it    is    nice   to   take   them   in  and  maybe  we  need   some   numbers.     But 
if  we   spent  as  much  tine   in  taking   care   of   the   severely  handicapped    individ- 
ual   as  we  do    in  ducking   him  sometimes,    we  would  have    just   as  big   a  volume 
and  we  would   have   had  more    satisfaction   in  our  work. 

We   have   a  good   foundation  but  we  are   not  going  to  keep   that   foundation 
unless  we  begin  as    agencies,   not  only  to   look  back  but   to  look  ahead,   to 
establish  goals   -   long-term  goals   and    short-term  goals.      If   you  do  not 
have   a  goal  you  do  not  know  where   you  are  going;    you  are  caught    flatfooted 
and   you   just   can  not  get   up   and  go.      You  have   not  enough  staff   to  meet  the 
emergency  which  has   been  coming   at   you  headon  for   years.      You   just   did   not 
see    it   and  you  did   not  request   sufficient   funds.     Goals   are  necessary   if 
we   are  going  to  get  there   and  goals   are  the  director's   function,   but  they 
are   also  your   function.     The   director    is  the    leader  and    no  program  succeeds 
anywhere  nationally  or  locally  without   leadership.      But   he    is    not  the   only 
leader.     You,   too,    are   leaders   -  you  are  his   sub-leaders,    if  you  want,    his 
lieutenants    in  the  field.     You,    too,   know  and  you  know  better  than  he   the 
line  needs   of   the   program.      It   is   your    job  to    bring  those    line  needs    into 
regular  discussion  within  the   group  at   your  administrative   levels.     So  do 
not   forget  to  begin  to  develop  goals   -   long-term  goals,   or  you  will  be 
caught   short. 

It    is    pointed  out    in  all   legislation  that  we  are   at   a   period   of  change  and 
believe  me   there  are   a  lot   of   envious    people   looking   at   this   program.      If 
you   just   let  them  alone  and   you  are   not  ready  with  your  own  ammunition,   our 
program  could  be   split  several  different  ways.      It  would  not  be  a  problem 
at   all. 

There  was   a  time  when  rehabilitation  was   not   the   least  bit   popular.      It  was 
just   a  small  thing,   but  believe  me,    it    is   the   one  program  which   is   going  to 
lead   the  truly  disabled   and  the  dependent   person  out   of   the  morass   of  wel- 
fare  and   all   of  the  other   things    in  which   he   finds   himself  trapped.      He  has 
the  ability  to  go  ahead,   we   have  the  ability  to  serve. 

Now,    in  thinking  of   the  ability  to  go   ahead,    I  cannot  help  but   go  back 
again  to  the  client,    the    individual.      He    is  the  reason  we  are   here.     All  of 
the   rest  of   the  work  that  we   have  to  do   to  keep  afloat,   to  keep  the   devil 
off   our  back  and  to  keep  free  to  work   intelligently  and  constructively, 
hinges   on  that    individual   and   our  understanding   of   him  and   the   way   in 
which  we  meet   his    needs.      If  we  keep   that   straight,    all  of   our   policies, 
all  of   our   fiscal   matters,    all  of  the  other  things    just   fall    into  the 
proper   place   and  we  do  the    job  that  we   should  be  doing. 
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I  wonder  sometimes  in  meeting  his  needs,  if  we  are  meeting  his  needs  or  are 
we  trying  to  meet  our  needs.   Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  about  that?  We  get 
so  intent  on  rehabs  that  we  plan  a  goal  for  the  client,  and  we  put  him 
there  whether  he  is  ready  or  whether  he  is  not,   I  wonder  if  we  really 
understand  the  individual,  understand  the  impact  of  his  handicap  upon  him. 
I  wonder  if  we  are  really  capable  of  understanding  all  the  people  that  we 
serve.  Some  come  from  a  very  poor  economic  status  that  we  have  never 
experienced.   It  would  not  do  us  any  good  to  go  on  a  pork  and  bean  diet 
for  a  week,  we  would  not  understand  it  anyway,  because  we  know  we  are 
going  to  go  off  it  in  a  week.  Joe  Louis  once  said,  "to  be  a  prizefighter, 
or  a  champion,  you  have  to  have  been  hungry."   I  am  not  saying  that  you 
cannot  appreciate  the  other  fellow's  problem,  but  I  am  saying  that  you  have 
to  take  the  time  to  make  certain  that  there  has  been  understanding  and  com- 
munication, and  that  the  plan  which  is  worked  out  will  have  his  full  coopera- 
tion. Just  because  you  are  ready  does  not  mean  the  client  is  ready  to  go 
ahead.  And  if  he  is  not  ready,  the  plan  will  not  succeed.   It  just  cannot. 
We  push  him,  we  push  him  too  hard. 

Then  there  is  the  other  extreme  of  the  ladder.  For  instance,  in  our  program 
there  is  blindness,  but  it  is  equally  true  of  cerebral  palsy,  of  strokes, 
of  heart  conditions,  of  diabetes,  and  it  is  true  of  everything  else.   It 
may  hit  them  in  the  prime  of  life.   Say  you  are  dealing  with  a  strata  which 
we  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  -  we  have  not  been  that  wealthy. 
Now  in  midstream  of  life,  midstream  of  ability  to  serve  his  family  and  to 
achieve  and  to  accumulate,  the  client  is  stopped  by  this  thing  called  a 
handicap.  Well,  are  we  able  to  understand  him? 

I  wonder,  too,  if  we  are  not  too  jealous  of  our  own  position.  We  have  a 
program  that  is  good,  but  I  do  not  think  we  relate  ourselves  properly  to 
the  allied  disciplines  which  can  help  us.  We  are  proud  of  guidance  and 
counseling.  But  what  about  psychiatry,  psychology,  social  case  work. 
Each  has  something  to  contribute.   No  one  of  the  disciplines  has  the  total 
answer.  Only  through  the  efforts  of  these  disciplines  can  we  serve  the 
total  individual.   If  we  do  not  serve  the  total  individual,  we  might  just 
as  well  stop.  Also,  we,  in  our  own  profession  of  guidance  and  counseling 
sometimes  tend  to  put  the  other  fellow's  profession  on  the  spot.  We  try 
to  make  him  defend  his  professional  judgment  to  an  unreasonable  degree. 
You  do  not  do  that  to  a  doctor.  Why  should  you  do  it  to  the  other  profes- 
sional person?  He  has  based  his  judgment  on  sound  professional  techniques. 
Now  let  us  not  put  him  on  the  defensive  by  asking  -  why  do  you  think  that? 
Accept  the  validity  of  that  professional  judgment. 

More  and  more  we  are  getting  down  into  the  barrel.  More  and  more  and  more 
we  are  handling  people  who  have  a  high  degree  of  emotional  involvement 
involving  mental  conditions.   I  would  say  that  50%  of  any  of  our  load,  if 
we  are  doing  the  job  that  we  should  be  doing,  are  in  this  category.   If  we 
do  not  utilize  the  professional  services  and  skills  of  individuals  who  can 
and  will  help  us  in  understanding  our  clients,  we  can  do  incalcuable 
damage  to  the  individual. 
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In  our  State  we  are  planning  a  seminar  on  mental  involvement,  and  the 
impact  of  severe  physical  psychiatric  disability  on  the  adolescent  and  the 
adult.  We  do  not  expect  that  our  counselors  are  going  to  become  specialists 
in  these  areas.  We  do  not  want  them  to  be.  They  could  not  be.  They  would 
not  have  the  background.   But  those  sessions  should  help  to  make  them  aware 
of  the  feelings  that  are  involved  and  the  volcano  that  can  erupt  if  they  do 
not  recognize  the  need  for  and  call  in  the  proper  professional  help  to 
assist  them  in  taking  appropriate  action. 

Another  statement  made  at  the  Council  meeting  was  the  fact  that  placement 
should  be  a  part  of  the  counselor's  function.  And  I  can  say  "Amen"  to 
that.  When  we  started,  we  had  placement  specialists.   If  there  was  ever 
an  erroneous  conception  that  was  it.  We  had  the  counselor  take  this  per- 
son from  the  chimney  corner  where  we  found  him,  and  he  built  the  client  up 
to  the  point  where  he  had  courage  enough  to  finally  get  up  and  go.  This 
sometimes  took  weeks,  months,  or  years.   Now  the  counselor  is  not  able  to 
walk  that  last  mile.  We  turn  the  client  over  to  somebody  who  is  a  stranger 
to  him  and  who  has  no  concept  of  what  the  client  has  gone  through  in  order 
to  be  ready  for  employment.   In  most  instances  it  just  does  not  work. 

Can  anybody  who  does  not  know  about  placement  himself,  who  does  not  know 
anything  about  work,  who  has  never  been  in  a  plant,  and  does  not  know  what 
is  involved  in  various  work  situations,  be  capable  of  doing  placement, 
counseling  and  guidance?  No  sir,  not  in  my  estimation.  He  is  talking  from 
theory  and  book  learning.   I  sometimes  look  with  yearning  and  longing  for 
the  old  fashioned  counselor  who  came  to  us  without  a  degree,  without  all  the 
tassels  and  pedigrees.  He  knew  what  a  day's  work  was,  he  knew  what  was 
expected  of  a  person  in  the  plant,  he  knew  all  about  the  dull  monotony  of 
repetitive  work,  he  knew  about  the  competition  and  the  shove  and  pull  and 
the  haul  of  production  and  what  was  expected  of  people,  and  he  knew  how  to 
counsel  and  prepare  clients  for  it.   If  you  haven't  that  then  you  do  not 
belong  in  the  counseling  field. 

Somebody  must  fill  in  the  gap  for  some  of  the  youngsters.  They  are  startled 
when  they  come  in  with  a  master's  degree  and  no  employment  experience,  and 
when  they  are  exposed  for  the  first  time  to  work  requirements  in  an  indus- 
trial setting.   In  fact,  they  are  stunned  and  often  doubt  their  ability  to 
place  clients  in  such  a  setting.   So,  I  am  telling  you,  placement  is  a 
logical  function  of  a  counselor.  This  is  essential  in  my  estimation.   If 
you  cannot  sell  (and  that  is  what  making  a  placement  is)  you  should  take 
another  look  at  yourself.   In  your  job,  you  are  selling  yourself  to  the 
client,  you  are  selling  the  client  on  himself,  and  you  are  selling  the 
client  to  somebody  else.   In  the  last  analysis,  if  you  cannot  do  that  and 
you  are  not  that  kind  of  a  salesman,  then  you  belong  somewhere  else. 

Bo  not  get  to  be  that  kind  of  a  salesman  to  the  extent  that  you  feel  you 
cannot  do  the  implementing  paper  work.   I  know  paper  work  and  the  rest  of 
it  does  not  seem  to  go  hand-in-hand,  but  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  our  work.   It  is  part  of  the  total  job,  and  if  you  do  not  have  a  record, 
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you  have  nothing  to  look  back  to  and   nothing  with  which  to  defend   the 
client.     Without   a  good  case  record,    you  cannot   evaluate  what   ha9  been 
done   and  what  else    is   needed.     You  do  not  need  yards   of  paper  and  millions 
of  words   -  you  need   judgment. 

Another  emphasis   on  placement   that    is   occurring    is    in  conjunction  with  the 
President's   Committee   on  the  Employment  of  the    Handicapped.     The   Governor's 
Committee  on  Placement    of  the   Handicapped   have  been  leaving  out  the 
directors   of  vocational  rehabilitation  from  their    local  or   statewide 
planning  committee,   as   a  rule.     They  have  been   selecting  instead   the 
directors  of  the  employment   services   on  the  assumption  that   they  know  all 
about  the  handicapped   and   that   they  are   the  ones   to  steer  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  just   how  the    placement   of   the  handicapped   is  accomplished. 
So  they  are  out  to  get  all  the   statistics   as   to  numbers  that  they  can,    for 
example,   £0,000   handicapped   people   placed  this  year.      I  wonder    if  the 
majority  were   really  handicapped  or  perhaps   just   disabled  and  not  vocationally 
handicapped   at   all,   as  far  as  the    job  operations  were  concerned.     Anyway, 
my  point  which  I  made  to  the   President's   Committee,   speaking   for  my  own 
State,  was   that  the  Employment  Service   does  not    place  anybody  who  needs 
any  adjustment   on  the   job   and  that    is  the  kind   of   person  that  we  have  and 
that    is  about  the  only  kind  of   person  that  we  have.     We  may  have  a  few  of 
them  that   are  easy,  but  the  rest   of  them  take  a  lot   of   hard  work.     Just 
think  that  one  over  and   see    if  you  do  not  agree. 

I   have   just  been  appointed   to  a  four -way  national    committee  which  holds 
some  hope   of  making  certain  that  the   needs  of  the   severely  handicapped 
but  capable  people   are  met.     Two  on  the   committee  are  from  the   Presidents 
Committee,    two   from  the  States   Council,   two  from  OVR,    and  two  from  the 
Employment   Service.     Maybe  by  talking  and   planning  together  we   can  get 
some  constructive  action   in  the  matter  of  actually  taking  the   severely 
handicapped   person  and   putting  him  to  work.      If  we  do  not   place  the   person, 
we   have   ruined  an   individual.      He   cannot   continue  to  withstand   rebuffs 
after   he   has   gone  through  the   blood,    sweat   and    tears   of  being  ready  to 
work  and  you  do   not   find  him  a   job.     Reflect  yourself   on  what    it  does   to 
him  as   an   individual. 

Our  culture  places   an  emphasis   on  work.      Invariably,  when  you  are  asked   to 
introduce  the    person,   you  give   his   name    immediately,    his  work  affiliation, 
or   title.      It    is   a  source  of   pride.     There   is   a  sense  of   belonging.     Our 
clients   have  prepared  themselves   for  work;    they  have  a  right   to  work,    and 
the   only  ones   that   are  ever  going   to  see  that    that   right    is   carried  out   are 
us.     The  responsibility   is   squarely  on  our  shoulders. 

There    is   another   problem  we  must   face    in  our   own   communities   and  that    is 
the  need   for   sheltered  shops,    and  the   need  for   public   subsidy  for   those 
shops.     There    is  a   large   group  of  marginal   people  who  cannot  be  allowed 
to  deteriorate    in  the   corners   just   because  we  will   not  give  them  work. 
I  am  not  talking  about  those  who   just   need  therapeutic  work,   but  those 
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that  can  work  at  a  level  which  would   justify   the   use  of   shop  space  and 
machines.     They  need  not   only  the    socialization  but  the   satisfaction  of 
working  and   earning  their  way.      If   they  can  do  that,    and  you  can  sell   them 
on   it,    they   are   healthier,    happier   people  who  can  take   justifiable  pride    in 
their  accomplishments.      Considering   their  handicaps,   they  have   done   a 
superb   job.      They  can  be  well   proud   of  what  they   have   accomplished.     Good 
counseling   takes  time   and    patience.      You  know  that    just   as  well   as    I  do. 

Among  all   those   legislative  changes   that  are   contemplated,    there    is   one 
which  is    important   and  that    is  the   new  welfare    legislation.     There    is  no 
reason  why  we   should  not  take   every  possible  case   from  the  welfare   loads. 
Quite  soon   legislative  mandates  will   undoubtedly   point  their  way.     We  all 
know  that  these   cases  will  be   tough,    and  that   they  will   have   lots   the 
matter  with  them,   but  that    is   the  kind  of   person  that  we   should  be  serving. 
They  are  going  to  take   time;   they  are  going  to  be  difficult   to   handle. 
Perhaps   your   production  will   drop  a  little   for  a  while.     You  may  have  to 
add  more  staff,   but  the  end   results  will  be  rewarding. 

I  was   supposed   to  dwell   at   length  on  what   the   committees    in  the   Council   are 
doing.      I  will  not,  except   to  say  that  we  are  working  to  try  to  get  together 
a  group  of  the   best  committees  we   have  ever  had.     The   chairmen  who  are 
working  with  us   are   doing  some  reshuffling  and   changing  around,   and  the 
results   of  their  work  will  soon  be  available.     One  effect   of  last  year's 
work  which   is    affecting  you  directly  and  which  promises  better   avenues   of 
communication   is  the  utilization  of  the  Training  Committee   of  the  Council 
for  coordinating  the  training  efforts   of   the  Council  and  the   Executive 
Planning  Committee  of  the   "Institute  on  Rehabilitation  Services. "     The 
directors   cannot  get  along  without  you  and  you  cannot  get  along  without 
the  directors.      We   are   a  team  and  we  have  to  remain  a  team.      Certainly  the 
Council  does   not   have   time   to  do  all   the   things   that  you  people  are  doing, 
and   you  would   not  have   the    time  or  the   patience   or  perhaps   the  background 
at   the  moment   to  do  all   that  the  Council   has  to  do,   because  they  are 
charged  with  the   final   responsibility  for  the    administration  of  the  program. 

Lastly,    I   just  want  to  go  back  to  the   fact  that  we  must  remember  that  the 
people  we  serve   have  a  right   to  our   services.     Let  us   never  be   guilty  of 
talking  the  more  severely  handicapped   person  out  of  our  service  just  be- 
cause  he   looks    like   he    is   going  to  cost  too  much  money  or  he   is    going  to 
take  too  much  time,    or   that   -  with  the   same   amount   of  effort  and  the  same 
amount  of  money  -  we  could  have  had  three  rehabs.      Let  us    not  do  that. 
Let  us   get  more  money  and  more  time.     Let  us   take  that   tough  case  and 
rehabilitate   him  properly.     Maybe    I  sermonized   a  little  bit   but   I  do  not 
think   it  has   hurt  you.     Thank  you  for   having  me. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 


This   Committee   concerned    itself  with  a  number  of    interesting   and  worthwhile 
areas   of   study. 

Three  major  subcommittees   carried  out  the  bulk  of   the  Committee's  responsi- 
bility.     In  addition,    special   reports  were   prepared   and  presented  on  the 
supervisory  training   programs    in  the   States   of  Arkansas,    Florida,   Michigan, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,    related  to  recommendations   from  the  Thirteenth 
Workshop.     The    first  year's   experiences    in  these  States   are  reported    in 
the   published   Proceedings   of  the   Fourteenth  Workshop. 

The   total   Committee   also   reviewed   a  report  on  a  Follow-up  Study  on  OASI 
Referrals.     This  follow-up  study  was   made  on  OASI  cases   considered  to  have 
rehabilitation  potential   as   reported    in  Part    II  of  the   Proceedings   of   the 
Fourteenth  Workshop. 

A  more  thorough  delineation  of  subcommittee  assignments    is    as   follows: 

Subcommittee   Number   1   — 

This   subcommittee   had,   as   a  topic,   the   Development  of   an  Outline 
for  a  Supervisory  Training  Manual.     The  major  responsibility  of 
the   subcommittee    in  handling  this   topic  was  to  assist  Dr.    Clayton 
Morgan,   Oklahoma  State   University,    in  defining  the  type  or  nature 
of    information  that   should   be    included    in  a  Supervisory  Training 
Manual   being  prepared  by  Dr.  Morgan. 

Subcommittee   Number  2  -- 

This    subcommittee   studied  the   use  being  made  of   Guidance,   Training 
and  Placement  materials    in  State   agency   in-service  training  pro- 
grams.    The  subcommittee  also  worked   to  develop  a  guide  for   use 
in  the   professional   development   of   first   line  supervisors. 

Subcommittee   Number  3   — 

This   subcommittee   spent  the    year  developing  an  outline  and 
materials   to  be  used  by  Dr.  William  King,  Wayne  State   University, 
in  his   preparation  of  a  "Source  Book"   to  be  used    in  the  cross 
training  of   disability  determination  examiners   and  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselors. 

Arkansas    In-Service  Training   Program  for  Supervisors   1/ 

The  3asis   Set  by  13th  G.T.P.     For  the    purpose  of  training  supervisors,    the 
13th  G.T.P.  Workshop   identified   the  following  five  components   of   the 
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supervisor's  job: 

1.  Interpersonal  Relationships; 

2.  Evaluation  of  Counselor  Performance; 

3.  Problems  of  Program  Administration; 

4.  Community  Relationships  and  Program  Promotion; 

5.  Office  Management 

The  order  by  which  the  above  components  were  used   and    how  they  were  used 
in  Arkansas'    supervisory  training    in  1960-61    is   recorded   in  Part   I, 
Report  of   the   Proceedings,   Fourteenth  Workshop,    page  4  ff.     The    1961-62 
training  program  has  been  designed  to  re-emphasize  the   five  components 
as   a  content  and  to  vary  the  method    in  the  hope  of  overcoming  the  weak- 
nesses   identified  on  pages   7  and   8  of   the   foregoing  reference.      What  has 
been  done  during   1961-62    in  supervisory  training   is  described  under  three 
headings: 

(I)  The   Allotment   of  Time   for  Training; 

(II)  The   Content  of  Training; 

(III)  The  Materials   Used 

I.     The  Allotment   of  Time  for  Training 

After  reviewing   the   previous   year's   program  in  the   supervisors   confer- 
ence  and  assessing  the  weakness,    it  was    administratively  determined 
to  operate  the   training  program  for   a  two-day  period  on  alternating 
months    instead  of  one  day  each  month  as  was  done    in  1960-61.      It  was 
felt   that  more  time,   comparatively,   would  be   spent    in  training  and 
less   in  travel. 

The  allotment  of  time  and    arrangement   of  the  schedule  for  supervisory 
training   is    involved  with  the   total   program  of    in-service  training. 
The    program   in  Arkansas   grows   out  of  the   coordinated   planning  of 
three  functional    groups; 

(1)  the  Advisory  Committee 

(2)  the  supervisory  staff 

(3)  the  administrative  staff 

Each  of  these  makes   recommendations  as  to  content   and  schedule   for 
in-service  training.     While    long  term  planning   is  done  and  must  be 
accommodated,    a  schedule   and    content  that    is  exclusively  long  range 
leaves   a  program  operating    in  a  vacuum.     Consequently,   the  Arkansas 
schedule  was   arranged  to   carry  both  long  term  and   immediate  need 
training  provisions. 

In  addition,   consideration  was  given  to  the  need  of  the  supervisor 

to  translate   training    into  supervisory  experience  as   soon  as   possible. 

In  order  to  carry  out  our  philosophy  of   in-service  training  by  which 
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(1)  all  levels  of  agency  oersonnel  would  be  involved  in  planning  and 
participation;  (2)  both  long  term  and  immediate  need  would  be  met; 
and  (3)  training  would  be  translated  from  academic  and  laboratory 
settings  to  experience  as  soon  as  possible,  our  allotment  of  time 
was  scheduled  for  alternating  months  from  August  to  May  as  follows: 


Month 

1st 

wk 

1st 

wk 

1st 

wk 

2nd 

wk 

3rd 

wk 

3rd 

wk 

3rd 

wk 

Time  of  Week 

3rd  day  (Wed) 

4th  day  (Thurs) 

5th  day  (Fri) 

4th  &  5th  day  (Thurs  &  Fri) 

1st  &  2nd  day  (Mon  &  Tue) 

3rd  day  (Wed) 

4th  &  5th  day  (Thurs 


Functional  Group 

Advisory  Committee 
Supervisors  Conference 
Supervisors  Conference 
Area  I  Conference 
Area  II  Conference 
Sectional  Conference  for  Center 
Fri)  Area  II  Conference 


Daily  Schedule  for  Area  Conferences: 


1st  Day 

Forenoon 
Afternoon 


Function 

Area  Supervisors'   Session-- 
Special  Emphasis  Session — 


Content 

— Short  Term  Need 
— Special   Need 


2nd   Day 

Forenoon 
Afternoon 


Advanced  Study  Session Long  Term  Need 

Advisory  Committee  Representatives* 

Session -Reports   and  Field 

Suggestions 


II.  The  Content  of   Supervisory  Conferences 

The   foregoing  monthly  schedule  reflects   the  time  allotted  for  the  formal 
in-service  training  of   supervisors   and  the  daily  schedule  reflects  the 
opportunity   in  both  time  and    immediacy  for  the    supervisor  to    translate 
some  of   his   conference   training    into   supervisory    practice    in  the 
subsequent   area  conferences.     The  content  of  the   first   four  supervisors' 
conferences   follows: 


Date   1961-62 


TOP  ICS 


G.T.P.   Related 


Aug.   31  1.   Overview  of  Area  Conference  Schedules    Program  Adminis- 

Sept.   1  t rat  ion 

2.  Review  of   Past  Year's  Training  and 
Assay  of  Needs  for   1961-62 

3.  Discussion  and   Evaluation  Reports 
on  General    Information  Sessions  of 
O.S.U.    Institute   (specific  assign- 
ments) 


Program  Adminis- 
tration 
Interpersonal 
Relationships 
Development 
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4.  Research  Concerning  Severely  Dis- 
abled (presented  by  Research  Co- 
ordinator,  Mr.    Ooley) 

5.  Additional  Activities  for  Staff 
Development  (Chief  of  Services, 
Mr.    Urton.      Resulted    in  survey) 


6.   Basic  Training   Problems   as  Seen 
by  the  Director 
(Director  -  Mr.   Russell) 


Program 
Development 

Program  Develop- 
ment,  Office 
Management, 
Interpersonal 
Relationships 

Problems  of 
Program  Ad- 
ministration 


7.  Re-discussion  and   Study  of    13 th 
G.T.P.   Components 


Oct.    12-13        1.   Developing  Problem  Solving  Skill 


2,   Center  Orientation  and   Problem 
Discussion   (Center  personnel) 


Problems    of 
Program  Ad- 
ministration 
and   Development 

Interpersonal 
Relationships 

Community  Re- 
lations and   Pro* 
gram  Promotion 


3.  Disability   Insurance  Relative   to 
Farmers   (Suov.   Services   for   Blind, 
Mr.   Baxter) 


Community 
Relationships 


4.   Review  of  Suggestions   for  All 
Personnel   Conference 


Interpersonal 
Relationships 


5.  The   Director's  Message 
(Director  -  Mr.   Russell) 


Problems  of 
Program  Adminis- 
tration 


6.  The   Chief   of  Service  Session 
(Mr.    Urton) 


Problems  of 
Program  Adminis- 
tration 


7.   Future  Plans 

a.  Supervisors  Conference  Promotion 

b.  Area  Conferences    (Special  Emphasis) 


January  18        1.   Supervisory  Assessment  of   the  Job 

(Each  supervisor  describes   the  most 
important   function   in  the   super- 
visory job  and   gives  the  reasons    for 
so  thinking.) 


Interpersonal 
Relationships 
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2.  Evaluation  of  Supervisory  Performance  Program 
using  the  following  G.T.P.  Compo-     Development 
nents : 

(a)  Interpersonal  Relationships 

(b)  Evaluation  of  Counselor  Performance 

(c)  Problems  of  Program  Administration 

(d)  Community  Relationship  and  Program  Promotion 

(e)  Office  Management 

3,  Schedule    Indicating  Togetherness  of     Supervisory 
Thought  and  Function.      (To  be  marked   and  mailed 
to  Staff   Development  Supervisor) 

4#   Naming  a  Report    (Use  of   Creative  Program 

Thinking  Methods   and  Techniques)  Promotion 

(a)  Introduction  of  the   Problem  -  Mr.   Ooley 

(b)  Introduction  of  the   Method  -  Mr.  Teeter 

(c)  Selecting  the   Name   (using  the  technique) 

5.   Discovering  Our  Research  Needs: 

(a)  Introduction  of  the  Problem  -  Mr.   Ooley 

(b)  Assisted  by  Mr.  Teeter 

(c)  Naming   Needs    (using  the  technique) 

March  8-9  1.   Evaluation  of  Supervisory  Function         Evaluation  of 

(schedule  attached,   Exhibit  A)  Counselor 

Performance 

2.  Supervisors'    Review  of  Rehab ilita-  Evaluation  of 
tion  Philosophy  and   Procedure  Counselor 
(Exhibits  B   &  C  -  samples)  Performance 

3.  Psychiatric    Institute   Lectures  Community 
(A  referral   agency,  VA  Hospital)              Relations 

III.  Methods   and  Materials   Used: 

Methods:      Methods   used  throughout  the   year  varied   from  prepared   reports 
assigned    in  advance;   self-appraisal   by  group  discussion;    appraisal  by 
non-rated   schedules;   Manual  review  by  multiple  choice   and   true  or  false 
statement  selection;    creative  thinking  techniques;    lectures;   audio 
visual;    and  role   playing.     A   secondary,    if   not  primary,    consideration 
in  choosing  a  method,   when  choice    is    possible,    is    its    adaptability  for 
supervisory  use    in  the   field,   which  has   been  done  by  the  supervisors 
in  the  Area  Conferences. 
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An  additional  unscheduled  supervisory  conference  was  held  in  November 
in  which  Dr.  Clayton  Morgan,  Coordinator  of  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
Training,  Oklahoma  State  University,  presented  and  demonstrated  the 
principles  and  techniques  of  creative  thinking.  This  method  was  used 
by  two  area  supervisors  in  subsequent  counselor  training  sessions  and 
in  one  supervisors  conference* 

Materials:   Outlines  used  in  discussion  are  not  being  reproduced  and 
some  schedules  are  too  voluminous  for  full  reproduction.   Instruc- 
tions, as  used,  and  samples  of  long  schedules,  which  may  be  easily 
worked  out  and  duplicated  by  anyone,  are  attached.  All  schedules 
were  used  as  "gimmicks"  around  which  full  discussion  and  study 
could  be  conducted  rather  than  as  a  measuring  device  from  which 
to  obtain  scores  and  grades  for  rating  purposes. 
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Georgia  and  South  Carolina   In-Service 
Training  Program  for  Supervisors   1/ 

The  Georgia  and   South  Carolina  agencies   have  continued  their  cooperative 
supervisors  training  program  as  directed  by  the  Thirteenth  Workshop  Com- 
mittee on  Supervision.     During  the  current   fiscal  year  two  additional 
sessions   have  been  completed   leaving  a  final   course  to  be  held   in  the   Fall 
of   1962.      (Subsequent  planning  sessions    have    indicated  the   need   for  additional 
courses.) 

As   reported   in  the  Report  of  Proceedings   of  the  Fourteenth  Workshop,    the   first 
session  dealt  mainly  with  inter-personal   relations.     The   core  of  this   session 
centered  around   a  short  course  conducted  by  Dr.   Arthur  Combs   of  the   University 
of  Florida  concerning  the    supervisor's  relationships  with  others.     The   lec- 
tures were  followed  by  discussions. 

The   second   session  of  the  Supervisors  Training  Program  was   held  at  the 
University  of  Georgia's  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  Athens,   Georgia,   on 
October   19-20,    1961.     The   theme  for  this   conference  was:      "The  Supervisor's 
Role    in  Developing  Procedures   for   Interpreting  Agency  Policies."     The 
objectives  were   agreed  upon  by  the  supervisors  of  both  cooperating   agencies. 
It  will  be   noted   that  a  decision  was   made  to  combine  elements   of   several  of 
the   proposed   courses.     This  was  done    in  order  to  meet    identified  needs.     The 
following  objectives  were   listed: 

1.  To   inform  district  supervisors   of  new  projects   and  developments 
in  the  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  agencies    in  order  that  they 
may  effectively   interpret   these  to  counselors 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding  of   the  use  of    individual   conferences 
with  counselors   as   a  means  of   giving   information,    getting    informa- 
tion and  changing   attitudes 

3.  To  develop  understanding  of  and   to   improve  skills    in  the  use  of 
memoranda  as   a  supervisory  procedure 

4.  To  acquire  more  understanding  of  the   part  district  staff  meetings 
might  play   in   interpreting   agency  policies  and   improving  super- 
visory practices 

5.  To  develop  a  plan  of  work  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  objectives 

To  meet  these  objectives  and   to  carry  out   needed   planning,    the   first   session 
dealt  with  a  review  of  the   long  range   supervisory  training  program  and  sug- 
gestions  for  future  courses.     The  next   session  consisted  of  reports  by 
Dr.   Dill  Beckman,   Director  of   the  South  Carolina  agency  and  Dr.   A.   P.  Jarrell, 


1/  Prepared  by  J.    E.    Hammett,   Assistant  Director,    South  Carolina,    and 
Otis  C.   Dyer,   GTP  Supervisor,   Georgia 
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Director  of  the  Georgia  agency,  on  new  developments  in  their  respective 
States,  These  sessions  took  the  form  of  a  high  level  briefing  of  supervisory 
personnel  by  the  directors  who  had  made  special  preparation  for  their  pre- 
sentments. 

The  second  objective  was  dealt  with  by  a  unique  role  playing  -  discussion 
session  involving  a  consulting  psychologist,  Dr.  Floyd  Feely,  who  interviewed 
a  ••counselor"  whose  work  had  apparently  suffered  because  of  personal  problems. 
The  idea  of  presenting  a  previously  prepared  interview  was  well  received  by 
the  supervisors,  many  of  whom  felt  they  faced  similar  situations  among  their 
own  staffs* 

The  last  session  of  the  first  day  approached  the  matter  of  improving  the  use 
of  memoranda  as  a  supervisory  procedure.  Dr.  Boyd  McWhorter  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  English  Department  taught  a  session  dealing  with  the  fundamentals 
of  writing  these  communications,  then  led  the  supervisors  in  practicing  these 
techniques  by  writing  notices  covering  assigned  subjects. 

Objective  No,  U   attempted  to  develop  a  better  understanding  of  the  part  dis- 
trict staff  meetings  might  play  in  interpreting  agency  policies  and  improving 
supervisory  practices.   Four  top  level  university  supervisors  were  presented 
in  a  symposium,  followed  by  four  small  discussion  groups  each  of  which  was 
led  by  a  member  of  the  symposium.  The  symposium  group  consisted  of 
Dr.  James  Dickerson,  Director  of  Professional  Laboratory  Experiences,  College 
of  Education,  University  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Thomas  Mahler,  Associate  Director, 
Center  for  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Georgia;  Dr.  Stanley  Ainsworth, 
Head  of  the  Special  Education  Department,  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Georgia;  and  Dr.  John  A.  Dotson,  Dean,  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Georgia,  These  administrators  were  chosen  since  their  duties  ranged  from 
those  calling  for  minute  attention  to  detail  to  those  of  over-all  policy 
mak  ing . 

The  final  session  attempted  to  implement  objective  No.  5  which  calls  for  the 
development  of  a  plan  of  work  to  carry  out  the  conference  objectives.  A 
University  of  Georgia  Professor,  Dr.  Hugh  Mills,  presided  over  a  presentation 
by  each  District  Supervisor  of  a  plan  or  project  which  would  be  attempted  in 
his  district.  The  results  of  these  plans  and/or  projects  were  reported  as 
planned  at  the  next  session. 

Projects  selected  by  the  supervisors  ranged  from  educational  meetings  to 
experimental  studies.   Counselors  were  familiarized  with  evaluation  centers, 
treatment  facilities,  and  vocational  opportunities.  New  procedures  were  tried 
for  many  rehabilitation  functions.  The  success  or  failure  of  these  new 
approaches  were  reported  to  the  entire  group.  As  a  result  of  these  projects, 
new  projects  and/or  studies  are  being  planned  in  a  search  for  more  efficient 
rehabilitation  procedures. 

As  a  result  of  the  plans  made  in  the  supervisory  training  conferences,  dis- 
trict meetings  were  held  in  each  district  of  the  two  States,  planned  and 
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presided  over  by  the  respective  district  supervisors.  These  district  con- 
ferences ranged  from  attempts  to  develop  better  ways  of  evaluating  counselor 
performance  to  educational  sessions  designed  to  inform,  instruct,  and  develop 
better  ways  of  evaluating  counselor  performance  to  educational  sessions 
designed  to  inform,  instruct,  and  develop  new  ideas* 

A  major  factor  in  carrying  out  these  experimental  training  programs  has  been 
the  sessions  devoted  to  evaluating  and  planning  the  courses.  This  planning 
was  spearheaded  by  representatives  of  both  agencies,  personnel  from  the 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Georgia  and  the  Center  for  Continuing 
Education,  and  the  Associate  Regional  Representative,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  At  each  of  these  sessions,  the  previous  conference  was  evaluated, 
the  opinions  of  the  district  supervisors  considered,  and  plans  for  future  ses- 
sions formalized. 

As  a  result  of  the  district  sessions,  the  Georgia  District  Supervisors  met  to 
evaluate  their  planning  and  execution  of  these  programs.  This  was  felt  to  be 
an  instrumental  part  of  the  training  program  which  helped  each  supervisor  to 
acquire  more  skill  and  understanding  in  conducting  staff  meetings  and  inter- 
preting agency  policies. 

The  third  supervisory  training  program  was  an  outcome  of  the  original,  as  well 
as  subsequent  planning.  The  theme  of  this  conference  was:  "The  Developing 
Role  of  the  Supervisor  -  Conducting  Studies  and  Managing  Offices."  The  two 
main  objectives  of  this  session  were:  (1)  To  determine  what  had  been  learned 
from  the  projects  and/or  studies  conducted  by  the  district  supervisors,  and 
(2)  To  help  the  supervisor  understand  his  changing  role  in  the  organization 
and  implementation  of  his  work. 

The  first  two  sessions  were  given  over  to  the  discussion  of  selected  reports 
by  the  various  district  supervisors.   In  each  instance  the  District  Super- 
visor had  tried  a  project  or  conducted  a  study.  The  results  of  these  pro- 
jects and/or  studies  were  shared  with  the  entire  group.  The  implications 
of  these  reports  were  discussed. 

In  the  third  session  Mr.  S.  W.  McLelland,  Associate  Regional  Representative, 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  delivered  a  prepared  talk  on  "The 
Changing  Role  of  the  Supervisor  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation."  This  session 
highlighted  the  complex  changes  occur ing  in  administering  rehabilitation 
districts  due  to  social,  economic,  governmental,  and  other  factors. 

The  final  session  on  May  14  was  unique  in  that  a  University  of  Georgia 
Administrator,  Dr.  Stanley  Ainsworth,  visited  several  district  offices  and 
listed  the  items  confronting  the  district  supervisor  at  that  given  moment. 
This  session  was  entitled  "In  Basket  -  The  Supervisor  Schedules  His  Work." 
An  attempt  was  made  here  to  have  district  supervisors  establish  some  sort 
of  priority  concerning  the  many  tasks  they  must  perform.  Such  important 
items  as  the  delegation  of  authority  and  attention  to  minute  detail  were 
explored. 
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The  beginning  session  on  Tuesday,   May  15,    consisted  of  academic   instruction 
on  the  design  of  studies   for  Vocational   Rehabilitation.     This  grew  out  of 
the  expressed   need  of  the  district  supervisors   to  be   able  to  more  accurately 
ascertain  facts    in  as   scientific  a  manner  as  possible.      It    is    hoped  that 
this   session  will   result    in  more  carefully  controlled  data  gathering 
processes. 

The   final  session  met  two  basic  needs.      (1)    It  presented  a  business   super- 
visor who  looked  at  supervision  from  a  business  standpoint.      (2)    It  encouraged 
supervisors   to   tackle  their  problems    in  a  more  organized  and   vigorous  manner. 
The  acquisition  of  a  business  executive   for  this   session  proved  very  success- 
ful  since   it   demonstrated  many   identical  elements   of   supervision  regardless 
of   the  nature  of   the  supervisor's  work.     Also,    it  gave  some  of  the   results 
of  the  business  world   to   sharpen  their  supervisory  techniques. 

It  will  be  noted  that  certain  objectives    laid  out    in  the  original  experimental 
plan  have  been  delayed.     This  will   necessitate   an  extension  of   the    supervisory 
training  program.     This   extension   is   a  result  of   planning  to  more  effectively 
meet  the  original   objectives.     The   present  plans   call   for  an  effort  to  meet 
all  objectives. 

Attached   is  a  chart  designed  by  GTP  which  breaks  down  the  conferences    into   the 
areas   originally  suggested. 

The    cooperative   planning  between  the   two  agencies    is   continuing.     A  report  of 
the  findings  of   this   experimental  training  program  will  be   submitted  to 
subsequent  Guidance,   Training,   and  Placement  Workshops. 

Attachment 
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Follow-up  Study  on  0. A.S.I.  Referrals  1/ 

The  Committee  on  OASI  Referrals  at  the  Fourteenth  Workshop  conducted  a  special 
study  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  results  obtained  in  using  two  different 
methods  of  screening  cases  for  referral  to  vocational  rehabilitation.  Thirteen 
States  participated  in  this  study  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  study  is 
outlined  in  the  Report  of  Proceedings,  Part  II,  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Workshop  on  Guidance,  Training,  and  Placement. 

During  this  study  it  was  pointed  out  that  142  cases  had  been  accepted  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  service,  and  168  cases  were  still  in  0  status  with 
no  action  being  taken  at  the  conclusion  of  this  study.   It  was  suggested 
that  the  Committee  on  OASI  Referrals  continue  this  study  for  another  year  to 
follow-up  on  these  310  cases  to  determine  if  possible  the  final  results. 

Twelve  States  were  involved  in  this  second  study.  However,  only  297  cases 
were  involved  and  as  of  March  1,  1962,  the  following  results  were  tabulated: 

43  cases  were  still  in  0  status. 

110  cases  had  received  counseling  and  guidance  service. 

21  cases  had  received  or  were  receving  physical  restoration  service. 

8  cases  had  received  a  prosthetic  appliance. 

28  cases  had  received  or  were  receiving  training. 

43  cases  had  received  placement. 

23  cases  had  received  some  other  form  of  vocational  rehabilitation 

services. 
134  of  these  cases  had  been  closed  in  status  0. 
25  cases  were  closed  as  rehabilitated. 
7  cases  were  closed  in  status  13. 
None  closed  in  status  14. 
28  cases  closed  in  status  15. 
50  cases  were  still  reciving  some  form  of  vocational  rehabilitation 

services. 

The  134  cases  which  were  closed  in  status  0  had  a  median  NMZ  rehabilitation 
potential  value  of  71,  and  an  average  value  of  71.  The  43  cases  still  in  0 
status  as  of  March  1,  1962,  had  an  NMZ  rehabilitation  potential  value  of  71, 
with  an  average  value  of  72.  The  28  cases  which  received  training  or  were 
receiving  training  had  a  median  NMZ  rehabilitation  value  of  71,  and  an  average 
value  of  69. 

The  median  NMZ  rehabilitation  potential  value  of  the  25  cases  which  were 
closed  in  status  12  was  74,  and  the  average  value  was  71.  See  attached 
sheet  for  a  breakdown  of  the  RPV  scores,  the  age,  the  education,  and  the 
services  rendered  to  the  25  cases  which  were  closed  in  status  12. 


1/  Prepared  by  B.  J.  Marett,  Coordinator,  OASI  Disability  Determination 
Section,  South  Carolina 
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Outline   for  a  Manual   on  Supervision 

The    subcommittee  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  developing   an  outline 
for  Supervision   in  Vocational   Rehabilitation  Agencies   using  the  experiences 
of   those  States  who   applied  the   recommendation  of    previous  GTP   findings,    and 
other  GTP   material,    from  which  a  GTP   training  bulletin  would  be  developed. 
The    impressions   of   the  subcommittee  were  that    it  would  benefit  from  the 
experiences   of  the   States  who  tested  the  Thirteenth  Workshop  recommendations. 
It  was   also  agreed   that  the   areas   covered    in  the  outline   provided  by  the 
Thirteenth  Workshop  are  a  sound   basis    for   the   development  of   a  bulletin  which 
other  States  may  apply   in  toto  or    in  part,    in  their  supervisory   program. 

A  problem  arose  with  regard  to  the  application  of  supervisory  training    in 
smaller  agencies    in  which  only  one  or  two  supervisors   are  employed.     Suggestions 
to  overcome  this    included   combining  with   the   agencies    for  the   blind,    other 
State  agencies  who  have   similar   problems,    and/or  other  States    in  the   same 
region  who  have  small   supervisory  staffs  which  would  not  warrant  a  comprehen- 
sive training   program  in  terms   of   numbers   above.      It  was,    however,   the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  these  States  would   have   to  adapt  any  training  material 
to  their   own  unique   situation. 

In  discussing  the    areas  to  be   covered,    it  was   recommended   that  the  bulletin 
include  the  following,   either  as    introductory  areas,   or  within  each  section: 

1.  Preliminary  steps   to  the   development  of   an  on-going   supervisory 
training  program 

2.  Definition  of   the  various   roles   of  the  supervisor  and  of 
supervision: 

a.  Relationship  to  counselors   supervised 

b.  Relationship  to  counselors   administration 

c.  Relationship  to  other  supervisors 

3.  The  self-concept  of   the  supervisory   role 

4.  Responsibilities   of   supervisors    in  staff   development 

5.  A  training  guide  for  each  section  of  the  bulletin. 

In  discussion  of  the  approach  to  the   problem,   it  was  decided  to  tease  out 
all  the  elements   and   factors    involved   in  the    five  areas   recommended  by  the 
Thirteenth  Workshop.     The   following  outline   has  been  developed  as   a  guide: 

I.        Inter-Personal  Relations 

1.     Understanding  Human  Behaviour 

a.  Self 

b.  Others 
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2.  Effecting  Favorable  Relationships 

a.  Counselors 

b.  Supervisors   and   Administrators 

c.  Others:      agencies,    doctors,    clerical   staff 

3.  Defining  Special  Areas   of  Responsibility  and  Authority 

4.  Methods   and  Techniques 

a.  Personal  visits 

b.  Role-playing  technique 

c.  Case  conference 
d#  Guided   reading 
e«  Formal   study 

f.  Resource  consultant 

g#  Self-evaluation  schedules 

h.  Supervisory  staff  conferences 

i.  Audio-visual   aids 

j.  Resource  Consultants 

k.  Attendance  at  short-term  training  courses 

1.  Group  discussions   of  specific   problems 

m#  Case   study  material  or   incident  process  material 

n#  Discussion  of   program  review 

o#  Communication  practices 

1.  Written  5.  Non-verbal 

2.  Oral  6.  Correspondence 

3.  Behavioral  7.  Feedback 
&.  Listening  8.  Telephone 

5.  Contribution  Toward  Agency  Goals 

(Staff  Participation) 

II.  Evaluation  of  Counselor  Performance 


A.   Purpose  and  Scope  of  Evaluation  of  Counselor  Performance 

1.  Areas  of  training 

2.  Increase   program  effectiveness 

3.  Counselor  motivation 

4.  Establish  program  standards 

a.  Assist  counselor  in  established  goals 

5.  Counselor  role  in  the  agency  program 

6.  Recognizing  areas  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  seeking 
mutual  solutions  for  effective  growth 

7.  Administrative   purposes 

8.  Assist  counselor    in  establishing   a  program  of   self -evaluation 
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B#  Areas 

1.  Intake  performance 

2.  Diagnosis  and  evaluation 

3.  Determination  of  eligibility 

4.  Processing  of  case  material  knowledge 

5.  Application  of  agency  policies 

6.  Planning  services 

7.  Provision  of  services 

8.  Counseling  and  guidance 

9.  Case  recording 

10.  Supervision  of   services 

11#  Placement  and   follow-up 

12.  Justification  of   closure 

13.  Caseload  management 

14.  Management  of  case  service  allotment 

15.  Inter-agency  relationships 

16.  Personal  growth 

17.  Use   of  community  resources 

18.  Participation   in  community  activity 

19.  Planning  of  daily  activities 

20.  Office  management 

a.  utilization  of  time 

b.  effective   utilization  of   clerical   help 

21.  Acceptance  of   supervision 

22.  Use   of  consultants 

23.  Long-range  planning 

24.  Use   of   facilities 

25.  Positive  attitude  towards   clients*   vocational 

rehabilitation  potential 

26.  Imagination  and  resourcefulness 

27.  Decision  making 

28.  Development  and  use  of  professional  literature 

III.  Program  Administration 

A.  Purpose  to  achieve  and  understanding  of  policies,  procedures,  and 
administrative  responsibilities 

B.  Areas  -  pages  74-75,  14th  GTP  Workshop  Proceedings  with  the  follow- 
ing changes : 

1.   Item  11  -  eliminate  "time  and  motion  study"  and  substitute 
"anticipation  of  future  manpower  needs  and/or  budgetary 
problems" 

C.  Methods   and  Techniques 

1.     As  outlined  on  pages   76-77   of  the    14th  GTP  Workshop  Proceedings 
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D.      Recommendations 

1.  The    items   cited  should  be  regrouped  and  clarified    in  the  final 
publication. 

2.  To   include  as  exhibits,    in  the  final   bulletin,   outlines   of  the 
programs   of  States  who   have  had   the  experiences    in  applying 
the  program  of   supervisory  training.     These  are  to  be   identi- 
fied only  by  a  description  of  the  agency  structure. 
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Utilization  of  GTP  Materials 

The  Subcommittee  on  Utilization  of  GTP  Materials  was  instructed  to  determine 
how  GTP  materials  were  used  in  supervisory  training  and  in  agency  training 
programs.  Members  of  the  subcommittee  were  asked  to  participate  and  were 
provided  the  following  instructions: 

Information  in  two  areas  related  to  training  is  needed  for  the  study 

1.  Examples  of  utilization  of  GTP  materials  in  supervisory 
training 

2.  Examples  of  utilization  of  GTP  materials  in  agency  train- 
ing programs 

The  response  to  the  request  was  excellent  with  22  agencies  replying.  Most 
replies  were  assurances  that  GTP  materials  were  used,  even  if  examples  of 
such  use  were  not  included  in  the  reply.  Some  included  use  of  materials 
other  than  "background  in  preparing  for  speeches."  A  few  included  reference 
to  training  programs  in  which  GTP  materials  were  not  used.  A  summary  of 
replies  was  difficult  because  of  the  variations  in  the  style  of  reporting. 

The  question  posed  to  the  group  by  the  chairman  was:   "Is  it  worthwhile  to 
gather  syllabi  from  the  States  as  examples  of  use  of  GTP  material."  There 
is  difficulty  in  answering  this  question  in  that  we  have  trouble  identifying 
"what  is  GTP  material."  This  is  because: 

1.  GTP  material  is  adapted  and  changed  to  suit  individual  needs  of 
States 

2.  It  becomes  assimilated  and  loses  its  identity 

3.  GTP  material  is  surveyed  and  some  of  the  ideas  are  rejected  as 
not  applicable  to  training  programs  at  hand. 

The  group  found  OVR  bulletins  such  as  Casework  Performance  in  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  An  Introduction  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Process, 
which  are  developed  from  GTP  materials  more  valuable  than  the  reports  of 
proceedings  themselves  in  the  development  of  training  programs.  The  survey 
revealed  reports  of  the  proceedings  were  most  often  used  for  individual 
reference. 

The  group  discussed  the  need  for  a  depository  of  information  regarding  the 
training  experiences  of  other  State  agencies.   It  was  felt  this  could  best 
be  found  in  summaries  of  training  programs  included  in  the  States*  requests 
for  staff  development  funds  found  in  the  Regional  offices. 

It  was  felt,  also,  that  the  Regional  offices  have  knowledge  of  persons  who 
have  special  knowledge  and  ability.  These  persons  might  be  consulted  and 
used  in  planning  and  implementing  State  training  programs. 
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The  Regional  Office  has  available,  then,  information  on: 

1.  Training  programs  and  materials 

2.  Resource  persons 

The  group  recommended  that  States  assume  more  initiative  in  seeking  out  these 
aids  available  through  the  Regional  offices.  Also  this  information  should  be 
given  wider  distribution  by  the   Regional   offices   to  States. 

The  group  further  recommended  that  more  consideration  be  given  to  the  exchange 
of  counselors,   supervisors,   and   other  staff  members  between  States   for  short- 
term  training  conferences. 

The  second   charge  to  the  committee  was    to   develop  guides    in  using  GTP  ma- 
terials.    The  group  considered  the   desirability  of  developing  additional 
information  for  use   in  GTP  proceedings.      It  was  decided   that  what  was  needed 
was   not  more  material,  but   knowing  how  to  use  GTP  materials    successfully. 

The  subcommittee   decided  that  the  Group  Process    is   particularly  helpful    in 
altering  behavior   and  thus   providing  a  good  training  experience. 

The  group  process    is   defined  by  the  subcommittee   as  a  method  where   several 
individuals   are   permitted   to   interact    in  a  problem-solving  effort,    and   sub- 
sequently grow  together   in  the  process   of  solving  the   problem. 

Several  things   seem  to  be  necessary   in  order  for   it  to  function. 

1.  A  permissive  atmosphere 

2.  A  relatively  unstructured  agenda 

3.  A  willingness  by  the  chairman  to  allow  the  group  to  work 
through  the  issues 

4.  A  relatively  small  group  with  membership  constant  throughout 

5.  A  relatively  homogenious  grouping 

6.  A  conmon  interest  in  the  problem 

7.  A  basic  background  of  information  about  the  problem  by  each 
participant 

Some  advantages  of  this  method  are: 

1.  It  internalizes  the  concepts  and  changes  behavior 

2.  It  is  efficient  in  that  the  change  of  behavior  tends  to  be  permanent 
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3.  It  develops  self-understanding  by  participants 

4.  Its  dynamic  concept  provides  a  rich  climate  for  problem  solving 

5.  It  can  be  useful  for  solving  a  wide  variety  of  problems 

6.  It  permits  individual  growth  at  individually  variable  rates 
consistent  with  readiness 

7.  It  sensitizes  participants  to  communicate  more  effectively  in 
other  settings. 

8.  It  allows  for  expression  of  feelings  in  a  setting  that  provides 
for  growth 

9.  It  provides  an  opportunity  for  staff  to  contribute  to  staff 
decision 

Some  limitations  of  this  method  are: 

1.  It  is  unsatisfactory  for  primary  information  giving 

2.  It  is  generally  not  satisfactory  for  more  than  10-12  in  any  one 
group 

3.  It  is  unsatisfactory  where  there  is  authoritarian  leadership 

4.  It  has  limited  value  when  multiple  levels  of  administrative 
responsibility  or  where  diverse  interests  are  present 

5.  Where  a  highly  structured  agenda  is  necessary 

Some  elements  felt  to  be  necessary  to  influence  learning  by  staff  members  are 

1.  Getting  to  know  the  intent  or  motives  of  the  learner 

2.  Awareness  of  the  fact  by  the  teacher  that  people  learn  through 
informal  relationships.  Frequently,  when  training  situations 
are  formalized,  the  effectiveness  of  teaching  is  decreased 

3.  In  problem  solving,  it  is  generally  essential  to  define  and 
clarify  the  problem 

4.  Understanding  of  the  problem  tends  to  be  enabling  to  problem 
solving.   Lack  of  knowledge  often  produces  fear  and  inaction 

5.  To  accomplish  change  of  behavior,  the  feelings  or  emotional 
level  must  first  be  managed  before  resolution  of  the  intellectual 
aspects  can  occur 
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6.     Trainers   often  communicate  best  by  example.     Trainers  might   ask 
of  themselves,    Mhow  effective  am  I    in  my  own  job?" 

It  was   felt   that  satisfactory   interpersonal    relationships   can  be  aided  by: 

1.  Find   a  common  interest 

2.  Providing   an  enabling  setting  for  communication 

3.  Practicing   a  high  level   of  personal    integrity   in  dealing  with  others 

4.  Showing  due  respect  and  regard  for   the  other   person* s   abilities   and 
contributions 

5.  Being  aware  of  the  other  person  as   an    individual;    not  considering 
him  as   an  extension  of   one's   self 
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Cross -Training  of  VR  and  DDU  Staffs 

The  Fourteenth  Workshop  suggested  a  study  to  select  the  subject  matter  for 
in-service  cross-training  of  disability  determination  unit  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  personnel.   Work  was  started  in  January  by  some  members  of 
the  subcommittee  on  cross -training,  meeting  at  Wayne  State  University  in 
Detroit  with  Dr.  William  B.  King,  who  had  been  selected  by  OVR  to  develop 
the  materials  to  be  used.   Areas  of  need  as  identified  in  the  Fourteenth 
Workshop  served  as  a  basis  for  the  development  of  the  following  outline. 

OUTLINE  FOR  SOURCE  BOOK  FOR  CROSS -TRAINING 

I.   Introduction 

1.  What  is  Cross-Training? 

2.  Why  is  Cross -Training  necessary? 

3.  How  will  this  publication  be  used? 

II.   General  Philosophy 

1.  Concepts  of  Disability 

2.  Purposes 

III.   General  Historical  Development  of  VR  Program  and  BOASI  Disability 
Insurance  Benefits 

1.  Intent  of  Congress  (Legislative  Changes) 

2.  State  Plan  and  State  Contract 

IV.   Organizational  Structure  of  Both  Agency  Units 
V.   Policies  and  Practices  of  VR  and  Disability  Division  Units 

1.  Client's  needs,  expectations  and  skills  needed  to  deal  with  them 

2.  Exchange  of  records  (guides  in  terms  of  what  is  being  done), 
method  to  be  established  by  each  State 

3.  How  to  process  853  referrals 

A.   How  much  should  the  counselor  tell  the  client  about  his  rights 
under  Social  Security? 

5.  SGA,  Trial  Work,  suspension  of  benefits 

6.  Rehabilitation  process 

7.  Adjudicative  process 

8.  Resource  material 

VI.  Glossary 

VII.   Bibliography 

General  topics  in  the  outline  were  assigned  to  these  committee  members  for 
development  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  Fifteenth  Workshop.   Copies  of  the 
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materials  prepared  were  included  in  the  packet  of  material  distributed  to 
Workshop  members. 

The  cross-training  subcommittee  viewed  as  its  task  the  discussion  of,  addition 
to  and  deletion  from  this  prepared  material. 

On  the  basis  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Fourteenth  Workshop  and  the  present 
subcommittee,  the  following  suggestions  are  made: 

1.  That  the  source  book  be  developed  and  be  made  available  to  the 
States  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

2.  That  the  purpose  of  this  publication  be  two-fold;  first,  as  a 
cross-training  guide  for  the  training  officers  in  each  of  the 
States;  second,  as  a  continuing  source  of  information  concern- 
ing the  other  unit. 

3.  That  the  advisory  committee  continue  to  function  until  completion 
of  the  publication. 

4.  That  all  committee  members  would  send  to  Dr.  King  all  resource 
materials  they  felt  would  be  of  value  in  developing  the  publica- 
tion. 

Upon  concluding  its  careful  review  of  the  material  submitted,  the  committee 
felt  it  had  conveyed  to  Dr.  King  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the  general 
presentation  approach  that  would  make  such  a  publication  a  valuable  training 
tool# 
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Suggested  Training  Outline  for  First-Line  Supervisors 

The  following   suggested  outline  for   first-line   supervisors  was  developed  for 
those   supervisors    in  State  VR  agencies  who  have  as  a  primary  responsibility 
the   supervision  of   individual  counselors  who  are  performing  case  work  by 
serving   individual  clients.      It  may  be  that  the    same  training  outline  could 
be  used   in  part  for  training  supervisors  with  other  responsibilities  besides 
supervising  counselors   directly.      It   is   not  the    intent  of  this   outline  to 
discuss  more  than  the  single  group  of   first-line  supervisors. 

The  following   five   items   are  the  principle  responsibilities   of  a  first-line 
supervisor.     This  may  vary  ftom  supervisor   to  supervisor,   depending  on  the 
agency  and   the  emphasis  the  agency  places  on  the  various   facets  of  his    job: 

1.  Program  administration 

a.  Training  and  staff  development  responsibilities 

b.  Planning 

c.  Identification  of  the  role  of  the  supervisor 

d.  Caseload  management 

2.  Inter-personal   relationships 

3.  Office  management 

4.  Community  relationships   and   program  promotion 

5.  Evaluation  of  counselor  performance 

The   following  outlines  are   suggested  to  utilize  the   central  office  or 
administrative   supervision,   as  well   as   other  materials   in  the  development 
and  training  of  first-line  supervisors. 

I.        Program  Administration.     This    is   defined  as  the  problems    in  the   day-to- 
day functions  of  supervision  of  counselors.      It   is  the  core  and  principle 
time  devoted  by  most   first-line  supervisors. 

A.     The  training  and  staff   responsibilities.     To  learn  and  develop  some 
training   and   staff   responsibilities,    it   is   suggested  that   central 
office  supervisors,   as  well  as   district  or  area  level  supervisors 
spend  time    in  talking  about  the  agency's  responsibilities   of  train- 
ing  its   staff. 

This   includes  such  diverse   responsibilities   as   completion  of  various 
forms  within  the  agencies,   the   philosophies   of  rehabilitation,   as 
well  as  the  specific  policy  questions.     Training  of  first-line 
supervisors  assumes  that  this  responsibility  may  be  accomplished   in 
several  ways. 
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1.  Through  demonstration  of  how  training  is  done  by  an 
experienced  supervisor,  by  use  of  tapes  and  films, 
counselor -supervisor  interviews,  and  by  case  studies. 

2.  Training  through  individual  university  course  work 
including  the  following: 

a.  Individual  differences 

b.  Inter-intra  professional  relationships 

c.  Group  Dynamics 

d.  Hospital  Administration 

e.  School  Administration 

3.  Special  readings  on  training  outlines 

4.  Reading  sections  of  GTP  book  on  supervision. 

B.   Identification  of  the  role  of  the  supervisor.  The  major 

problem  of  training  a  new  supervisor  is  for  him  to  learn  the 
identification  of  the  role  of  a  supervisor.   This  can  be 
taught  in  many  ways.   If  he  has  worked  for  the  agency  for  a 
long  time,  he  already  has  some  concepts  of  what  a  supervisor 
is  and  also  some  of  its  responsibilities.   Many  times  there 
are  erroneous  impressions  as  to  the  role  of  the  supervisor. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  some  central  office 
supervisors  devote  some  time  in  the  role  and  responsbilities 
of  the  supervisor  and  how  he  represents  the  administration 
in  his  function  as  a  supervisor.   In  addition,  his  immediate 
supervisor,  which  may  be  the  same  person,  needs  to  spend 
considerable  time  in  talking  about  the  role  of  the 
supervisor  as  the  adminstration  of  the  agency  wants  it  to 
be  performed.   The  appointment  to  the  position  of  supervisor 
does  not  assure  or  guarantee  in  any  way  that  the  appointee 
becomes  a  supervisor.   Methods  of  training  a  first-line 
supervisor  in  this  facet  of  their  work  may  include: 

1.  Observation  of  experienced  supervisors  for  training 
through  individual  course  work  including  the  following: 

a.  Public  administration 

b.  Social  agency  supervision 

c.  Administration  in  Governmental  Agencies 

2.  Other  methods: 

a.  Work  travel  studies 

b.  Case  method  (Harbridge  House) 

c.  Local,  State,  Regional,  and  National  Conferences 

3.  Special  readings  on  training  and  training  outlines 

4.  Reading  sections  of  GTP  book  on  supervision 
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C.   Caseload  Management.   Caseload  management  Is  the  activity  of  the 
counselor  in  organizing  his  work  so  he  may  be  able  to  serve  his 
clients  most  effectively.   Because  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
tasks  for  most  counselors  who  are  newly  employed  by  the  agency,  it 
is  necessary  to  help  them  considerably  to  organize  and  plan  their 
activities.   The  new  supervisor,  who  has  worked  as  a  counselor, 
brings  many  of  the  skills  of  caseload  management  with  him.   Further 
training  in  this  particular  area  is  that  of  attitudes  toward  what 
cases,  and  when  they  should  be  served,  should  be  provided  by  the 
administration  through  policy  statements  or  individual  discussions 
of  the  agency's  activities.  Training  of  first-line  supervisors 
assumes  that  this  responsibility  may  be  accomplished  in  many  ways. 

1.  Through  special  learning  from  demonstration  by  experienced 
supervisors 

2.  Training  through  individual  course  work  including  the  follow- 
ing: 

a.   Social  casework 

3.  Other  methods 

4.  Special  readings  on  caseload  management 

5.  Reading  sections  of  GTP  on  supervision 

II.  Interpersonal  Relationships.  When  a  person  becomes  a  supervisor  his 
relationships  with  his  former  peers  change.  This  creates  special 
problems.  For  him  to  learn  the  elements  of  interpersonal  relation- 
ships in  his  new  role,  he  needs  to  think  of  his  responsibilities  in 
this  changed  role.  Training  of  first -line  supervisors  assumes  that 
this  change  in  concept  may  be  accomplished  in  several  ways. 

1.  Through  demonstration  by  experienced  supervisors 

2.  Through  individual  course  work  including  the  following: 

a.  Social  work  supervision 

b.  Public  administration 

c.  Group  techniques 

3.  Other  methods: 

a.   Local,  State,  Regional,  and  National  conferences 

4.  Special  readings  on  interpersonal  relationships 

5.  Reading  sections  of  GTP  book  on  supervision 
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III.   Office  Management.   Office  management  is  the  role  of  the  supervisor  in 
organizing  or  helping  organize  his  office  to  insure  maximum  effective- 
ness of  services  to  clients  of  the  agency.   Because  this  activity  is 
not  a  regular  part  of  a  counselor's  responsibility,  special  emphasis 
and  training  must  be  provided.   Because  of  the  specialized  nature  of 
basic  office  management,  it  is  desirable  for  the  newly  appointed 
supervisor  to  be  clearly  grounded  by  his  immediate  supervisor  on 
the  role  and  responsibility  of  a  supervisor  in  organizing  and 
operating  the  office.   Training  of  first-line  supervisors  assumes 
that  this  responsibility  may  be  accomplished  in  several  ways. 

1.  Through  demonstration  by  experienced  supervisors 

2.  Through  individual  course  work  including  the  following: 

a.  Industrial  Engineering 

b.  Business  Administration 

3.  Other  methods 

4.  Special  readings  on  office  management 

5.  Reading  sections  of  GTP  book  on  supervision 

IV.   Community  Relations  and  Program  Promotion.  These  are  the  non-office 
activities  of  a  supervisor  usually  representing  the  entire  agency  in 
a  local  community  and  usually  to  a  specific  or  selected  group  such  as 
local  non-profit  organizations,  various  community  service  agencies, 
employers,  physicians,  etc.   Community  relations  and  program  promotion 
are  based  on  the  need  of  the  agency  through  its  first-line  supervisors 
to  be  actually  engaged  in  community  relations  program  promotion  and  the 
philosophy  of  rehabilitation.   A  basic  aspect  of  the  type  of  program 
promotion  is  the  administrative  philosophy  of  each  agency  as  to  the  extent, 
amount,  and  type  of  community  relations  it  wants  to  perform.   The  local 
area  supervisor  needs  to  spell  out  any  special  activities  that  he  may  want 
to  assign  in  accomplishing  the  administration's  over-all  plan  of  community 
relations.   For  the  adequate  and  proper  program  promotion,  any  person 
who  will  be  representing  must  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  philosophy 
and  methods  of  administration  of  the  agency,  as  well  as  the  technical 
aspects  to  the  extent  and  type  of  services,  as  well  as  new  services 
that  he  may  be  planning  to  provide.   Training  of  first -line  supervisors 
assumes  that  this  responsibility  may  be  accomplished  in  several  ways. 

1.  Through  demonstration  by  experienced  supervisors 

2.  Through  individual  course  work  including  the  following: 

a.  Schools  of  social  work 

b.  Schools  of  public  administration 

c.  Schools  of  public  health 

3.  Other  methods 
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4.  Special  readings  on  public  relationships 

5.  Reading  sections  of  GTP  book  on  supervision 

V.   Evaluation  of  Counselor  Performance.  Evaluation  of  counselor 

performance  is  an  important  facet  of  the  supervisor's  activities. 
This  is  performed  to  insure  maximum  effectiveness  of  services  to 
clients  of  the  agency  and  to  the  professional  growth  of  staff. 
Because  this  activity  is  not  one  usually  of  much  concern  to  anyone 
other  than  the  supervisor,  special  training  emphasis  must  be 
provided.   Evaluation  of  counselor  performance  must  meet  the 
following  criteria: 

1.  Accurate  measurement  of  performance 

2.  To  provide  a  basis  for  improvement  of  performance 

3.  Provide  information  for  salary  increase,  promotions,  and 
other  in-service  training  programs 

Training  of  supervisors  in  this  activity  may  be  done  by: 

1.  Demonstration  of  experienced  supervisors 

2.  University  courses 

3.  Other  methods 

4.  Selective  readings 

5.  Reading  sections  of  GTP  book  on  supervision 
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COMMITTEE  ON 
IDENTIFICATION  OF  OPERATIONAL  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS 


This  Committee  was  established  in  the  summer  of  1960  for  the  general  purpose 
of  identifying  areas  in  the  activities  of  State  rehabilitation  agencies  to 
which  research  techniques  could  be  appropriately  applied,  particularly  the 
activities  of  the  counselors  in  providing  services  to  disabled  individuals. 
In  the  course  of  the  Fourteenth  Workshop,  the  Committee  concentrated  on  the 
following  broad  research  areas:   (1)  counselor  behavior  and  performance; 
(2)  characteristics  of  vocational  rehabilitation  clients;  and  (3)  organiza- 
tion for  getting  counselor  services  to  clients.  Also  reported  in  the 
Proceedings  for  the  Fourteenth  Workshop  was  a  provocative  and  informative 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Barnhart,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Research 
Grants  and  Demonstrations,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  who  spoke 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  Workshop  on  the  subject:   "An  Approach  to 
Rehabilitation  Research." 

The  charge  given  the  Committee  by  the  Planning  Committee  for  the  1962  Workshop 
was  to  develop  practical  approaches  to  the  problem  of  research  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  which  would: 

1.  Identify  problem  areas  in  the  rehabilitation  process  for  possible 
resolution  through  operational  research; 

2.  Develop  operational  research  prototypes  or  models  for  researching 
identified  problems;  and 

3.  Indicate  methods  for  incorporating  into  State  programs  solutions 
obtained  through  operational  research. 

In  order  to  carry  out  its  mission  in  these  areas,  the  Committee  was  divided 
into  three  subcommittees,  and  this  report  concerns  the  activities  of  these 
subcommittees  as  individual  groups  and  as  they  worked  in  concert  with  the 
total  Committee  during  the  Fifteenth  Workshop. 

The  Role  and  Function  of  Operational  Research  in 
a  State  Agency 

In  pre-conference  planning  it  was  agreed  that  a  sub-committee  should  approach 
the  problem  of  the  role  and  function  of  operational  research  in  a  State  agency 
by  attempting  to  assemble  and  analyze  the  experience  of  State  agencies  in 
this  area  to  learn:   (a)  what  needs  of  the  State  agencies  led  to  and  determined 
their  particular  approach  to  research;  (b)  the  problems  involved  in  initiating, 
developing,  and  executing  research  projects;  and  (c)  the  effectiveness  of  any 
projects  which  have  been  completed  or  have  produced  significant  results. 

To  obtain  this  information,  letters  were  sent  to  the  State  agencies  repre- 
sented on  the  Committee,  21  in  number,  requesting  copies  of  applications, 
progress  reports,  final  project  reports,  and  any  other  pertinent  material 
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regarding  each  project  in  which  the  agency  was  or  had  been  engaged.  The 
request  also  solicited  comparable  information  on  projects  not  funded  by 
OVR  grants.   Comments  were  solicited  regarding  staffing  needs,  qualifica- 
tions, salaries,  duties,  responsibilities,  and  mention  of  any  specialized 
equipment  which  had  been  required.   In  addition,  the  following  list  of 
questions  was  provided  each  member  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  a  narrative 
description  and  commentary  on  each  project. 

1.  What  conditions,  circumstances,  or  developments  within  your 
State  or  agency  led  to  a  decision  to  embark  on  a  research 
project  or  program? 

2.  Did  the  stimulus  toward  the  development  of  the  research 
program  come  from  the  administrative,  supervisory,  or 
counseling  staff,  or  from  outside  the  agency  proper? 

3.  What  were  the  chief  difficulties  encountered  in  promoting  the 
project  and  how  were  they  overcome? 

4.  To  what  extent  were  regular  1 ine  and  staff  personnel  involved 
in  the  program? 

5.  What  generally  has  been  the  attitude  of  line  and  staff  toward 
the  project? 

6.  What  were  the  chief  difficulties  encountered  during  the  execu- 
tion of  the  project  and  how  were  they  overcome? 

7.  What  problems  which  faced  the  agency  have  been  resolved  as  a 
result  of  the  program,  or  what  is  the  outlook  for  their  resolu- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  present  status  of  the  program? 

In  response  to  this  request,  eleven  agencies  reported  a  total  of  33  Drojects. 
Three  States  had  engaged  in  six  projects  each,  and  the  others  in  varying 
lesser  numbers.  All  but  three  of  the  33  projects  were  funded  in  part  by 
grants  from  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The  following  table 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  projects  according  to  the  categories  estab- 
lished by  OVR  as  compared  to  the  distribution  among  all  of  the  State  agency 
sponsored  projects  approved  for  funding  by  OVR: 
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Area  of  Study 


:Projects  Analyzed :A11  OVR-Funded  Projects 
:  Number    Percent :   Number     Percent 


1 -Administrative  or  Program 

Studies 
2 -Mental  Retardation 
3-Mental   and  Personality  Disorder 
4-Evaluation,    Prediction 

Counseling   and  Counselors 
5-Visual  Disorders 
6 -Workmen's  Compensation 
7 -Aging   and  Chronic   Illness 
8-Rural  Disabled 
9 -Facilities,   Workshops   and 

Centers 
10-Additional  Projects    in 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 
11-Independent   Living 


6 

20.0 

10 

17.0 

2 

6.7 

5 

8.0 

5 

16.8 

8 

14.0 

2 

6.7 

4 

7.0 

4 

13.3 

8 

14.0 

1 

3.3 

2 

3.0 

4 

13.3 

8 

14.0 

1 

3.3 

2 

3.0 

13.3 

3.3 
.0 


14.0 

3.0 
3.0 


30 


100.0 


57 


100.0 


Of  the  non -Federally -funded  projects  studied  one  was  in  the  area  of  Administra- 
tive and  Program  Studies,  one  dealt  with  the  Visually  Handicapped,  and  one  with 
Evaluation,  Prediction,  Counseling,  and  Counselors.   It  is  evident  that  the 
sample  studied,  33  in  number,  is  representative  of  the  total  known  number  of 
projects  engaged  in  by  State  agencies,  57  in  all. 

The  completeness  with  which  the  responses  covered  the  questions  suggested  for 
the  narrative  reports  depended  upon  the  stage  to  which  the  projects  had  pro- 
gressed.  Some  had  been  completed,  most  were  still  in  progress,  and  one  or 
two  had  not  yet  been  begun,  due  to  inability  to  recruit  personnel. 

In  answer  to  question  No.  1,  there  were  almost  as  many  responses  as  there 
were  projects.   Only  a  rough  classification  is  possible.   In  a  number  of 
areas,  among  them  mental  retardation,  visually  handicapped,  and  aging  and 
chronic  illness,  there  was  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  agency  adminis- 
tration with  the  relative  numbers  of  rehabilitation  clients.   Another  general 
problem  area  was  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  employment  for  young 
persons,  particularly  the  mentally  retarded,  who  had  received  maximum  training 
benefits  academically  and  vocationally.   Still  another  broad  category  of 
need  was  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  client  evaluation.   The  needs  in 
the  area  of  Administrative  and  Program  Studies  centered  to  some  extent  about 
more  efficient  utilization  of  funds  and  of  staff  time.   In  addition,  there 
were  numerous  problems  peculiar  to  the  needs  of  individual  States. 

In  response  to  question  No.  2,  the  responses  indicated  that  28  of  the  33 
projects  were  initiated  by  the  State  administrative  staff,  some  times  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  administrations  of  other  agencies.   The  others  were 
sparked  by  counselors  or  persons  outside  the  agency. 
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Few  difficulties  were  encountered  in  promoting  projects  as  indicated  by  the 

responses  to  question  No.  3.   In  most  instances  the  need  was  so  apparent 

or  the  problem  so  acute  that  all  necessary  cooperation  was  readily  obtained. 

The  extent  of  involvement  of  regular  line  and  staff  personnel  in  research 
projects,  question  No.  4,  varied  tremendously.  In  only  four  projects  was 
there  no  participation  by  line  and  staff.  In  11  they  served  in  consulta- 
tive, supervisory,  or  casefinding  capacities.  In  the  remainder,  the  line 
and  staff  constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  project  personnel. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  attitude  of  line  and  staff  personnel  toward 
the  project  was  favorable.   In  a  few  instances  there  was  some  doubt  or 
even  hostility  on  the  part  of  some  staff  members  at  the  beginning  but  these 
attitudes  were  usually  modified  as  the  project  progressed  and  their  purposes 
and  procedures  became  better  understood. 

The  chief  difficulties  encountered  in  the  execution  of  projects,  as  revealed 
by  the  responses  to  question  No.  6,  fall  into  a  few  general  categories,  the 
most  common  having  to  do  with  the  personnel  involved.   Inability  to  recruit 
qualified  personnel  was  mentioned  most  frequently.  When  line  and  staff 
personnel  assumed  extra  duties  through  participation  in  projects,  the 
resultant  overloading  slowed  down  both  the  project  and  the  regular  casework 
of  the  agency.  The  frequency  of  turnover  in  personnel  of  agencies  and 
institutions  cooperating  in  projects  was  also  mentioned.  The  second  chief 
difficulty  was  in  the  area  of  communication.   It  was  difficult  for  public 
school  people,  for  example,  to  understand  the  objectives  of  the  agency  and 
to  realize  the  need  for  modification  or  adaptation  of  curricula  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  specific  group  of  student-clients.   In  other  instances  physicians 
or  medical  facility  personnel  had  difficulty  in  accepting  the  objectives  or 
methods  developed  by  State  agencies.  Such  obstacles  as  these  were  usually 
overcome  by  more  intensive  orientation  and  education  by  the  project  staff. 
Other  minor  problems  such  as  zoning  regulations,  client  transportation,  and 
the  like,  succorabed  to  ingenuity,  patience  and  perseverence. 

Question  No.  7  was  an  attempt  to  learn  whether  there  had  been  any  measurable 
results  in  terms  of  more  adequate  rehabilitation  services  in  areas  covered 
by  research  projects.  Several  respondents  reported  definite  improvements 
in  service  which  are  attributed  to  research  projects.  A  project  to  expand 
services  to  patients  in  mental  hospitals  resulted  in  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  referrals  from  the  hospitals  involved  and  also  in  the  number  of 
rehabilitations.  A  project  designed  to  explore  the  suitability  of  green- 
house and  nursery  work  for  blind  clients  proved  highly  successful  and  has 
become  an  integrated  part  of  the  State  agency's  program.  All  of  the  pro- 
jects in  the  field  of  optical  aids  resulted  in  reducing  the  disability  of 
many  visually  impaired  clients  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of 
vocational  choices  open  to  them.  A  Legislative  Council  Study  of  Disability 
and  Its  Implications  for  Planning  Purposes  led  to  the  establishment  in  one 
State  of  a  standing  committee  on  rehabilitation  in  the  State  legislature. 

Only  ten  projects,  however,  were  completed  or  had  progressed  to  the  point 
where  definite  results  could  be  observed.  A  like  number  gave  promise  of 
accomplishing,  at  least  in  part,  their  objectives.  The  remainder  were  in 
quite  early  stages  of  progress. 
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Summary  of  Discussion 

A  review  of  the  material  compiled  by  the  subcommittee  elicited  much  discus- 
sion. There  was  speedy  agreement  that  though  the  projects  were  referred  to 
as  operational  research  projects  all  of  them  were  primarily  demonstration 
projects  that  were  similar  to  those  funded  by  extension  and  improvement 
grants. 

Concern  was  directed  toward  areas  including  (1)  how  to  facilitate  or  encourage 
research  on  further  demonstration  by  consumer  agencies;  (2)  difficulties  in 
planning  and  execution  of  research  projects;  (3)  evaluation  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  research  projects  reviewed. 

It  was  felt  that  mere  distribution  of  project  results,  even  on  a  saturation 
basis  would  not  produce  the  desired  effect  of  enticing  the  consumer  agency 
in  appreciating  the  value  of  the  completed  research  and  its  possible 
implementation  within  its  own  organization.  A  more  orderly  approach  that 
was  suggested  was  the  recruitment  of  a  person  knowledgeable  in  research  who 
would  review  ongoing  projects  and  studies  in  rehabilitation  and  related 
fields  and  make  suggestions  as  to  whether  such  new  programs  might  lend  them- 
selves to  the  needs  of  or  assist  in  solving  some  of  the  agencies  identified 
problems.  Such  a  person  would  also  assist  the  State  in  developing  a  research 
program,  prepare  research  designs  and  would  no  doubt  also  review  and  make 
suggestions  with  regard  to  research  projects  from  private  agencies  which  were 
submitted  for  State  agency  approval. 

When  a  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  was  not  large  enough  to  hire  a 
full-time  research  person,  purchase  of  services  on  a  fee-for-time  basis  from 
a  research  consultant  within  the  State  structure  or  from  a  university  might 
be  considered.  Some  attention  was  also  given  to  the  desirability  of  OVR's 
giving  extra  help  to  agencies  who  need  encouragement  and  assistance  in 
getting  a  necessary  research  project  started  and  who  otherwise  might  not 
avail  themselves  of  funds  from  the  Federal  Government. 

In  planning  and  execution  of  projects  several  problems  clearly  presented 
themselves  that  might  severely  interfere  with  the  expediting  and  success 
of  the  project.  These  included: 

1.  Personnel  Problems 

a.  Recruitment  of  new  vocational  rehabilitation  staff, 

b.  Recruitment  of  new  specialists   not  common  to  the  existing 

staff  in  the  State  agency. 

c.  Personnel  turnover. 

d.  Resistance  on  the   part  of  old  staff. 

3.      Insufficient  attention  paid  to  orientation  and  training  of 
both  new  and  old  staff    involved    in  the   project. 

2.  Community  Problems 

a.  Zoning  problems  in  setting  of  new  facilities. 

b.  Lack  of  attention  paid  to  encouraging  community  support  whether 

from  physicians,  private  agencies,  other  State  and  county 
government  bureaus,  general  public,  etc. 
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3.  Client  resistance  to  new  and  unfamiliar  techniques  in  the  process- 

ing of  their  cases. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Problems  such  as: 

a.  Insufficient  or  lack  of  attention  given  to  the  future  planning 

beyond  the  life  of  the  project. 

b.  No  steps  taken  for  using  the  new  information  afforded  by  the 

project  or  for  expanding  desirable  programs  to  other  areas 
of  the  State. 

c.  Lack  of  time  taken  to  selling  the  value  of  the  program  to  the 

legislature  and  to  budgetary  officials  for  expansion  of 
desirable  programs  beyond  the  life  of  Federal  funding. 

To  cover  the  third  and  last  point,  an  analysis  of  the  projects  revealed  that 
all  of  them  seem  to  arise  out  of  a  basic  need  of  the  State  agency  to  either: 

1.  Determine  incidence  of  handicaps; 

2.  Improve  existing  services; 

3.  Extend  existing  services  more  to  cover  broader  areas  of  service 

or  serve  more  severely  handicapped  clients; 

4.  Development  of  new  facilities. 

Methods  for  Incorporating  into  State  Programs 
Solutions  Obtained  through  Operational  Research 

A  third  assignment  undertaken  by  the  Committee  on  Identification  of  Operational 
Research  Problems  was  the  examination  of  methods  for  building  a  bridge  between 
operational  research  findings  and  rehabilitation  programming. 

The  Committee  members  approached  this  responsbility  by  assuming  the  roles  of 
central  office  staff  of  a  State  agency.   In  these  simulated  roles,  the  staff 
analyzed  a  report  of  a  completed  demonstration  project  with  the  thought  that 
any  particular  problems  brought  to  light  in  such  analysis  might  be  similar 
to  those  problems  arising  in  any  State  agency  attempting  to  incorporate 
research  study  results  into  their  operations. 

After  reviewing  a  report  on  a  recently  completed  demonstration  project,  the 
Committee  members  discussed  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  methods  used  in 
that  one  particular  experiment  pertaining  to  staffing  segments  and  staff 
functions.   It  was  decided  that  advantages  of  research  findings  needed  to  be 
selectively  adopted  insofar  as  each  State  had  its  own  individual  organiza- 
tion, geographic  structure,  population  distribution,  patterns  of  clients* 
needs,  and  rehabilitation  resources. 

It  was  believed  however  that  some  definite  procedural  system  could  be 
established  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  help  each  State  agency  to  resolve  the 
problems  involved  in  analyzing  research  findings,  and  understanding  their 
applicability  to  programming.  Such  guide  could  facilitate  the  consideration 
of  the  problem  by  the  director  and  the  administrative  staff  of  a  State 
agency.  The  emerging  discussion  reflected  a  wide  range  of  contributions  but 
nevertheless  established  the  existence  of  a  definite  pattern.  This  "pattern" 
may  help  a  State  to  bridge  the  gap  between  research  findings  and  their  prac- 
tical application  to  the  needs  of  rehabilitation  programming. 
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Transmittal  of  Research  Reports  to  a  State  Agency 

1.  An  agency  must  first  receive  a  copy  of  the  research  report  or 
receive  notice  of  the  existence  of  same* 

2.  An  agency  must  have  established  an  internal  procedural  system  for 
reviewing  such  reports  to  assess  their  potential  value  as  to  either; 

a.  Practical  application  in  whole,  or  in  part,  into  their 
present  operations;  or 

b#   Informative  potential  only,  in  the  event  practicability  is 
negative  or  uncertain. 

It  was  decided  that  the  effective  establishment  of  a  procedural  system  for 
project  review  necessitates  the  assignment  of  this  responsibility  to  a 
specific  person  in  each  State  agency.   He  would  analyze  such  research  and 
recommend  all  or  selected  phases  of  it  for  considerabion  by  the  administra- 
tive staff.  The  director  could  then  make  his  decision  on  the  basis  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  his  staff  team. 

Practical  Application;   Considerations  Involved 

1.  Are  these  project  findings  applicable  to  the  State  agency  after 
giving  consideration  to  your  agency's  organizational  structure 
and  existing  operations  and  needs  of  its  handicapped  clients? 

2.  If  the  project  findings  appear  to  be  applicable,  would  it  be 
feasible  to  incorporate  them  into  the  State's  present  program? 
The  question  of  feasibility  would  involve  the  following  con- 
siderations: 

a.  Will  funds  be  available? 

b.  Will  staff  be  available  to  the  project  either  through 
recruitment  or  training  of  the  present  staff? 

c.  How  can  the  entire  State  staff  be  oriented  to  the  proposed 
change  or  additions  to  the  State's  present  operations?  How 
can  the  staff  members  involved  in  the  project  be  most 
effectively  oriented  and  trained? 

It  is  concluded  that  in  the  process  of  determining  applicability  and  feasi- 
bility of  project  reports,  additional  procedural  problems  will  inevitably 
arise.  However,  these  problems  in  their  many  variations  associated  with 
each  State  agency  can  be  resolved  through  a  systematic  approach  to  project 
review  along  the  lines  suggested  by  this  Committee* 
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Development  of  a  Glossary  of  Rehabilitation  Terms 

One  of  the  topics  suggested  by  the  Committee  in  the  course  of  the  Fourteenth 
Workshop  was:   is  there  a  need  for  development  of  a  glossary  of  rehabilitation 
terms?  A  subcommittee  was  assigned  this  topic  for  exploration  and  development 
of  material  for  discussion  at  the  current  Workshop, 

The  subcommittee  composed  two  questionnaires,  one  to  be  completed  by  a  group 
of  counselors  from  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  the  other 
to  be  completed  by  a  group  of  social  workers.  The  counselors  were  asked  to 
list  and  define  any  ten  words  or  terms  commonly  encountered  in  the  field  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  in  Questionnaire  No,  1,  From  the  lists  submitted 
by  the  counselors,  ten  words  were  selected  and  returned  to  the  counselors 
who  were  requested  to  obtain  from  social  workers  with  whom  they  were  profes- 
sionally associated  their  definitions  of  these  ten  words.  Social  workers 
were  chosen  to  complete  Questionnaire  No,  2,  because  this  profession  is 
closely  allied  to  rehabilitation  counseling,  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
definitions  submitted  by  them  agreed  or  disagreed  with  the  counselors' 
definitions  on  Questionnaire  No,  1  might  well  be  revealing. 

The  following  table  lists  the  terms  submitted  by  counselors  on  Questionnaire 
No,  1  with  the  number  of  times  each  term  was  chosen  for  definition  by  them. 


Term  defined 

Frequency 

Eligibility 

15 

Referral 

11 

Feasibility 

9 

Motivation 

8 

Counseling 

9 

Client 

8 

Disability 

7 

Case  Load 

6 

Case  Service 

5 

Evaluation 

5 

Selected   Placement 

5 

In-Service 

4 

Rehabilitated 

4 

Case 

4 

Accepted 

4 

Plan 

4 

Follow-up  Support 

4 

Handicapped 

4 

Physical  Restoration 

4 

Pre-vocational  Training 

4 

Vocational  Handicapped 

4 

Vocational  Rehabilitated 

4 

Rehabilitation 

4 

Term  defined 

Frequency 

Employment  Handicap 

4 

Case  Work 

3 

Employed 

3 

Plan  Completed 

3 

Counselee 

3 

Vocational   Rehabilitation 

Counselor 

3 

Prosthesis 

3 

Case  Finding 

3 

Vocational   Rehabilitation 

Counseling 

3 

Interview 

2 

A.D.L. 

2 

Prognosis 

2 

Rapport 

2 

Work  Tolerance 

2 

Vocational  Evaluation 

2 

Personal  Adjustment  Train 

ing  2 

Placement 

2 

Vocational  Testing 

2 

Occupational    Information 

2 

Rehabilitation  Center 

2 

Team  Approach 

2 

Vocational  Prognosis 

2 

Sheltered  Workshops 

2 
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In  presenting   its   findings   to  the   Committee  on   Identification  of  Operational 
Research  Problems,    the  subcommittee   structured  the   discussion  around  the 
following  questions: 

1.  To  what  extent    is  there  agreement   or  disagreement  on  definition 
among  the   counselors   themselves, 

2.  To  what  extent    is  there   agreement   or   disagreement   on  definition 
among  social  workers, 

3.  To  what  extent    is   there   agreement   or  disagreement  on  definition 
between  the   counselors   and   social  workers. 

The   Committee  then   initiated   a  review  of  the    definitions,    having  first   agreed 
that   the   criterion  by  which  a  definition  would   be  termed  suitable  would  be 
its   acceptability  from  the  viewpoint  of  workers  in  the   field  of  vocational 
rehabilitation.     Unfortunately,   the  time  available  to  the   Committee  for  this 
aspect   of    its  work  allowed   for   discussion  and   analysis    of   results  on  only 
three  terms. 

"Counseling"   -  The  definitions  of  this  term  given  by  eight    counselors 
on  Questionnaire  No.    1  were    analyzed,    and  six  of   them  were   found  to  be    in 
substantial   agreement.     The  definitions    submitted  by  the   remaining  two 
counselors  were   characterized  by  vagueness   and    lack  of  clarity.     Thus, 
75   percent  of   the   counselor  definitions  were    in  general   agreement,  while 
25   percent  of  them  were  not. 

The   definitions    of  this   term  by  nine   social  workers  were  also  analyzed, 
and  general   agreement  was   found   in  only  four   definitions,    or  44   percent   of 
the   social  work  group. 

While   no  precise   statistical   treatment  was   attempted,    the  difference  between 
the  two  groups   appeared  substantial,   and  the   Committee   concluded  there  was   a 
lack  of   common  agreement  between  counselors   and  social  workers   on  the   mean- 
ing of   "counseling"   as   defined    in  the   field    of  vocational   rehabilitation. 
Further,    it  was   observed  that  the  counselors    tended   to  agree   among  them- 
selves  on  the  definition  of  "counseling",   while    less  than  half   of  the   social 
workers   showed   agreement  among  themselves    in  defining  this    term. 


"Disability"  -  For  this   term,   five  of   the   counselor  group   (62  percent) 
.   in  general   agreement   on  the  definition,  while  such  agreement  was  true 
of  only  three  of  the  social  worker  groups    (33   percent). 


were 


"Client"  -  On  the  term  "client,"  six  or  75  percent  of  the  counselors 
were  in  agreement  basically,  while  six  or  66  percent  of  the  social  workers 
were  also  in  agreement.   It  was  for  this  term  that  there  was  greatest 
agreement  between  the  two  groups. 
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Conclusion 

This   study  was   undertaken  to  determine    if   a  need  existed  to   compile  a  glossary 
of  words   and  terms    in  the    field  of  vocational   rehabilitation.     The  method 
employed  was   to  ascertain  the   amount  of  agreement   among  a  group  of  counselors 
and   social  workers  respectively,   and  between  the   groups  regarding  definitions. 
The    results    indicated   that   counselors   for   the  most   part  tended   to  agree   among 
themselves   as   to  the  definitions,   whereas   there  was   considerably  less   agree- 
ment  among  the   social  workers.     The  wide  differences    in  percents  between 
the   groups   gave  the    impression  that  two  major  professions  operating   in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  do  not  readily  agree  on  the  terminology  employed    in 
the   field  of   rehabilitation. 

While  the  limited   resources   of   personnel   and  time  available  to  the    Committee 
limited   its    consideration  to  only  three   rehabilitation  terms,    it    is  believed 
that   further    inquiry   is   necessary  to  establish  the    incidence  of   agreement 
among   professions   operating    in  the   field    of   rehabilitation.     Therefore,    it 
is    recommended   that  the  pilot   project   undertaken  by  this   Committee  warrants 
a  more   systematic   follow-up  of  the   problem  through  the  Office   of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.     With  sufficient   funds    and   personnel,    the  pilot   findings 
identified  by  this   subcommittee     can  be  explored  more  widely  among   greater 
numbers   of    professionals   engaged   in  rehabilitation  programs.     Through  such 
further  exploration,    it   can  then  be  determined   how  widespread  there  exists 
common  agreement   as   to  the  meanings   of   terminology  employed   in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation.      In  the   final   analysis,    such   information  will   enable   us   to 
know  whether  or  not  a  need  exists  to  compile  a  glossary  of   rehabilitation 
terminology. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  PROBLEMS  OF  DEVELOPING 
AN  INDEPENDENT  LIVING  PROGRAM 


A.   BACKGROUND 


This  Committee  was  established  in  July  1961  in  anticipation  of  the  possibility 
that  Federal  legislation  would  be  passed,  permitting  a  broadening  of  the 
State-Federal  Program  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  into  the  area  commonly 
known  as  "independent  living." 

It  had  been  recognized  for  some  time  that  service  to  many  severely  disabled 
persons  under  the  State-Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  was 
restricted  by  the  statutory  limitations  inherent  in  the  third  criterion  for 
eligibility.   Unless  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  may  render  the  client  fit  for  remunerative  employ- 
ment, the  client  is  ineligible  under  the  law.   Paradoxically,  this  requirement 
eliminates  from  consideration  many  of  those  severely  disabled  persons  who 
could  profit  most  from  the  combined  services  and  professional  expertise  of 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

The  Committee  on  Independent  Living  grew  out  of  an  awareness  of  this  situation. 
It  adopted  two  objectives  as  follows:   (1)   Stimulating  constructive  thinking 
toward  "tooling  up"  in  programming  and  services  for  independent  living  reha- 
bilitation; and  (2)  Exploring  and  establishing  new  rehabilitation  objectives 
under  "Independent  Living."  Preworkshop  activity  involved  collection  and 
dissemination  of  public  articles,  legislative  reports,  and  written  materials 
pertinent  to  an  understanding  of  "Independent  Living"  legislation.   In 
addition,  a  survey  was  distributed  to  selected  State  agencies  to  elicit  two 
types  of  information  relative  to  the  provision  of  independent  living  services: 
(1)   Anticipated  problems  in  implementing  such  a  program  in  a  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency;  and  (2)  Opinions  of  State  agency  personnel  as  to  the 
scope,  depth  and  criteria  for  providing  Independent  living  services.   Data 
obtained  were  categorized  and  incorporated  with  other  relevant  information 
into  a  background  paper  for  use  by  workshop  participants. 

In  the  survey  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  anticipated  impact  of  IL  Legis- 
lation was  sought  from  counseling,  supervisory,  and  administrative  personnel 
in  fifteen  selected  State  rehabilitation  agencies.   Areas  covered  by  the 
survey  included  Legislation,  Evaluative  and  Therapeutic  Services,  Personnel, 
Training  and  Orientation  of  Staff,  and  Working  Relations  (with  other  agencies). 
Statements  were  presented  which  the  respondent  checked  along  a  5-point 
dimension  ranging  from  "strongly  agree"  to  "strongly  disagree." 

B.   WORKSHOP  DELIBERATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  following  specific  conclusions  were  reached  as  a  result  of  Committee 
discussion  of  survey  data  and  of  anticipated  problems  in  implementing  an 
IL  program: 
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a.  Personne 1 

1.  Existing  counseling  and  supervisory  staff  will  be  able  to  assimilate 
the  responsibilities  of  an  IL  program. 

2.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  hire  a  special  staff  to  implement  the 
IL  program.  However,  it  is  anticipated  that  additional  staff  will  be 
needed  to  handle  the  increased  load. 

3.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  IL  program  will  require  more  intensive 
utilization  of  other  helping  professions. 

4.  The  introduction  of  an  IL  program  will  probably  not  change  the  high 
standards  of  personnel  selection  which  are  now  regarded  as  desirable 
for  the  general  VR  program. 

b.  Evaluative  and  Therapeutic  Services 

1.  Clients  in  need  of  IL  services  will  require  far  better  multidiscipline 
evaluation  than  is  generally  available  at  present. 

2.  There  will  be  a  continued  need  to  utilize  present  evaluative  and 
therapeutic  services  plus  a  necessary  expansion  of  rehabilitation 
facilities,  i.e.,  centers,  general  hospitals,  other  therapeutic  settings. 

3.  An  IL  program  will  require  a  greater  utilization  of  medical 
consultation. 

4.  Medical  consultants  and  staff,  as  well  as  other  VR  staff  members  will 
need  orientation  to  incorporate  independent  living  aspects  with  vocational 
aspects. 

5.  Medical  schools  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  rehabilitation 
curricula. 

6.  It  will  be  necessary  for  counselors  to  provide  intensive  follow-up 
services  during  the  evaluation  phase. 

7.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  develop  tangible  criteria  to  assess  growth, 
change,  development  and/or  improvement  resulting  from  Independent  Living 
services. 

c.  Staff  Development 

1.  Training  for  rehabilitation  counselors  should  be  sufficiently  broad 
to  include  IL.   Moreover,  special  training  for  IL  would  supplement  and 
improve  the  counselor's  skills  for  the  regular  program. 

2.  The  introduction  of  an  IL  program  would  sharpen  the  need  for  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  community  resources  and  the  unique  contributions 
which  can  be  made  by  other  helping  professions. 
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3.  The  IL  program  will  require  orientation  of  staff  as  to  the  responsibility 
and  authority  inherent  in  such  an  extension  of  service.   Implicit  in  this 

is  a  positive  approach  by  VR  staff  toward  an  IL  program  concept  and  toward 
severely  disabled  clients  needing  IL  services. 

4.  In  the  development  of  staff  an  awareness  must  be  implanted  as  to  the 
possibility  of  helping  each  client  achieve  his  ultimate  potential  which 
may  be  beyond  the  level  of  mere  self -care  or  release  of  another  person  to 
work. 

d.  Working  Relationships 

1.  The  coordinating  role  of  a  counselor  will  be  increasingly  important  as 
efforts  are  made  under  an  IL  program  to  focus  multiagency  services  on  the 
needs  of  the  clients. 

2.  Extension  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  in  the  IL  area  will 
require  the  development  of  new  and  revised  cooperative  agreements  with 
other  agencies. 

3.  Much  thought  must  be  given  to  the  development  of  criteria  for  acceptance 
of  referrals  among  the  IL  group.  The  new  program  will  also  necessitate 
orientation  of  referral  sources. 

C.  SUGGESTED  NEXT  STEPS 

With  a  view  toward  developing  further  hard  facts  on  which  realistic  planning 
for  an  independent  living  program  can  be  based,  the  Committee  suggests  further 
studies  as  follows : 

1.  A  study  on  the  identification  of  criteria  for  closure  of  non-income 
producing  rehabilitants  (status  12)  and  closures  in  status  13  and  status  15. 
It  is  felt  that  such  a  study  would  suggest  program  outlines  for  the 
development  of  an  independent  living  program. 

2.  A  study  of  existing  legislative  authority,  both  Federal  and  State,  with 
a  view  toward  developing  greater  understanding  and  increased  effectiveness 
of  services  to  the  severely  disabled. 

3.  A  study  of  programs  and  projects  in  public  and  voluntary  agencies  which 
embrace  concepts  of  intensified  service  to  the  severely  disabled. 

4.  A  study  to  identify  in  numbers  and  types  those  clients  who  need 
independent  living  services. 

D.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  summary,  the  Committee  took  the  position  that  we  in  the  State -Federal  Program 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  program  is  actually 
not  serving  all  the  severely  handicapped.   Indeed,  the  situation  is  rather 
paradoxical.   In  a  program  designed  to  serve  the  disabled,  severity  of  disability 
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per  se  often  precludes  service.   The  Committee  feels  that  more  extensive  service 
to  the  severely  handicapped  can  be  provided  within  our  existing  programs  and 
authority.   However,  it  also  believes  that  before  any  full  scale  program  of 
independent  living  rehabilitation  can  be  launched,  specific  State  and/or 
Federal  authority  will  be  required.  Thus,  independent  living  is  seen  as  a 
device  through  which  greater  numbers  of  the  severely  disabled  may  be 
benefited.   Moreover,  IL  services,  as  defined,  should  be  part  and  parcel  of 
the  total  rehabilitation  process  in  view  of  our  traditional  rehabilitation 
philosophy  which  stresses  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  self-worth  of  the 
individual. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES 

The  Committee  reviewed  the  work  which  it  had  done  in  the  area  of  small 
business  enterprises  during  previous  GTP  Workshops.   Following  this  review 
and  evaluation,  the  Committee  identified  its  activities  and  responsibilities 
for  the  current  Workshop.  The  primary  responsibility  facing  the  Committee 
was  to  review  and  comment  on  a  draft  copy  of  the  publication"Small  Business 
Enterprises  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation,"  compiled  by  the  Richmond  Pro- 
fessional Institute  from  materials  of  previous  GTP  Workshops  as  well  as 
other  sources.   The  work  involved  was  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

In  order  to  edit  and  strengthen  the  draft  in  every  area  possible,  the  Com- 
mittee studied  the  findings  and  results  of  research  projects  completed  in 
the  areas  of  small  business  enterprises.   Special  attention  was  given  to 
the  Gadsden  Project.   Attention  also  was  given  to  the  Pennsylvania  program 
for  training  clients  for  small  business  enterprises  as  well  as  other  projects 
currently  being  carried  out  throughout  the  country. 

The  Committee  reviewed  several  sections  of  the  publication  and  made  appropriate 
comments  for  improvements  of  each  section.   Sub-groups  studied,  reviewed  and 
commented  on  the  following  sections:   Survey  of  Business  Enterprises  and 
Preparation  and  Training  of  Client;  Research  and  Demonstration;  Individual 
Advisory  Committee;  Small  Business  Administration;  Pitfalls  in  Small  Business; 
Types  of  Self -Employment;  Use  of  Distributive  Education;  and  the  Bibliography. 
Two  sections,  'The  Individual's  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Disabled,"  and 
"Sample  List  of  Categories  for  Rental  of  Equipment  for  Small  Business  Enter- 
prises," were  given  major  attention. 

Subsequent  to  the  Committee's  review,  the  authors  considered  the  group's 
suggestions  and  recommendations  and  made  appropriate  revisions  throughout 
the  manuscript. 

OVR  plans  to  publish  and  distribute  this  material  to  all  State  rehabilitation 
agencies  as  well  as  to  others  within  the  near  future.   Therefore,  no  part  of 
this  manuscript  is  presented  in  these  Proceedings. 

Rent  and  Lease  Opportunities 

The  subject  of  rental  and  lease  equipment  for  the  small  business  enterprise 
was  given  study  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  Where  there  might  be  a  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  client 
making  a  success  of  a  particular  type  of  business  or  the  suitability 
of  the  business  location  or  other  questions  regarding  the  success  of 
a  business,  the  needed  equipment  might  be  rented  rather  than  risk 
the  full  purchase  price. 

2.  Some  enterprises  require  expensive  equipment  that  might  be  seldom 
used.   Such  equipment  could  be  rented  instead  of  purchased  and  the 
enterprise  set  up  with  a  small  outlay. 
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The  report  on  lease  and  rental  of  equipment  indicates  that  a  substantial 
variety  of  equipment  is  available  on  a  rental  or  lease  basis  and  that  it  can 
be  an  aid  in  establishing  small  business  enterprises. 

This  is  true  in: 

1.  Cases  where  there  is  doubt  in  predicting  the  success  of  the  business. 
Equipment  can  be  rented  for  a  short  trial  basis  during  a  period  of 
evaluation. 

2.  Cases  where  the  equipment  cannot  be  purchased  but  can  be  rented  or 
leased. 

3.  Cases  where  seldom-used  pieces  of  expensive  equipment  can  be  rented 
to  perform  operations  vital  to  the  success  of  the  business. 

The  use  of  rental  equipment  is  not  new  and  is  currently  used  in  small  business 
enterprises  for  disabled  persons  in  some  areas  of  the  nation. 

While  the  report  suggests  that  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  rental  equipment 
that  could  be  useful  to  local  rehabilitation  agencies  more  study  is  needed 
to  determine  the  type  of  businesses  which  would  benefit  from  it.   Also  there 
is  need  to  determine  how  the  committee  report  of  available  equipment  rental  is 
applicable  throughout  the  nation. 

The  Subcommittee  specifically  recommends  that  a  full  study  be  made  of  the 
following: 

1.  How  extensively  rental  equipment  is  presently  used. 

2.  The  availability,  cost  and  terms  of  rental  equipment  in  communities 
of  varying  sizes. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  rental  equipment  can  be  used  under  State  Plans 
and  Federal  regulations. 

4.  An  extensive  analysis  of  the  small  business  enterprises  that  could 
be  served  by  the  use  of  rental  equipment. 


List  of  Categories  for  Rental  of  Equipment  for  Small  Business  Enterprises 


Butcher 8  equipment  and  supplies 
Restaurant  equipment 
Data  processing  equipment 
Bookkeeping  and  business  machines 
Office  equipment 

Addressing  equipment  and  machinery 
Answering  service  equipment 
Duplicating  and  reproducing 

equipment,  photo  copying,  mimeo- 
graphing, ditto 
Vari typing  equipment 
Aircraft  charter  and  rental 
Automobiles  rented 


Welding  equipment 

Locksmiths  equipment 

Machine  tools 

Sharpening  and  grinding  equipment 

Woodworking  equipment 

Locksmiths  equipment  and  supplies 

Engraving  equipment,  engrossing  equipment 

Blueprinting  equipment 

Motion  picture  equipment 

Photography  and  phot of inishing  equipment 

Farm  equipment 

Spraying  equipment 

Garden  equipment 
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Egg  handling  machinery 
Baking -mixing  machinery 
Control  systems  and  regulators 
Sound  system  and  equipment 
Air  conditioning  equipment 
Laboratory  equipment  -  scientific 

apparatus 
Appliances 

Electrical  equipment 
Sewing  and  monog ramming 
Shoe  repair 


Bookbinding  equipment 
Building  maintenance  equipment 
Beauty  shop  equipment 
Carpets  and  rugs  leasing 
Checkroom  equipment 
Coin  counting  machines 
Platers  equipment 
Store  fixtures 
Contractors  equipment 
Beverage  dispensing  equipment 


Examples  of  Business  Enterprises  That  Might  be  Established  by  Using  in  Part 
Rented  Equipment 

Direct  wire  telephone  answering  service.  This  business  is  presently  in 
operation.   Rental  approximately  $100  per  month  for  a  50  channel  board. 
Gross  income  $750  per  month. 

Police  and  fire  alarm  service,  business  in  operation.   Four  telephones, 
rental  cost  $60  per  month.   Gross  income  about  $450  per  month. 

Telephone  transcribing  service.  This  business  project  is  being  considered. 
Cost  for  ten  telephones  $150,  $20  per  month  for  one  recording  unit  per 
month,  five  units  required  to  operate  the  business.   Total  monthly  rental 
service  $250  per  month. 

Farm  projects.  Rental  of  farm  equipment  such  as  corn  picker  and  combine. 
Cost  varies  from  season  to  season,  as  well  as  area  to  area.   Cost  ranging 
from  five  and  one-half  cents  a  bushel  to  seven  and  one-half  cents  per  bushel, 
for  the  corn  picker  also  a  daily  basis. 

Vending  stands.  In  some  cases  the  equipment  is  rented  and  in  others  it  is 
purchased.   The  type  of  equipment  usually  rented  are  the  drink  dispensers 
and  ice-cream  freezers.   Rental  cost  is  covered  or  included  in  the  wholesale 
cost  of  the  merchandise. 

Parcel  Delivery  Service.  Rental  of  a  panel  truck  at  the  rate  of  $75  per 
month.   This  is  about  the  average  payment  on  a  new  truck.  This  service 
could  be  performed  by  a  handicapped  person.   We  may  develop  this  type  of 
business  enterprise  in  the  near  future. 

Accounting  service.  Several  homebound  clients  have  been  established  in  their 
own  accounting  service  at  home  and  are  doing  well.   Equipment  for  this  type 
of  project  would  be  possible  as  the  cost  of  renting  the  necessary  items  would 
not  exceed  $20  per  month. 

Beauty  Shop.  Equipment  can  be  rented  on  a  monthly  payment  basis;  payments 

are  applied  against  the  purchase  of  the  machines.   This  division  has  not  taken 

advantage  of  this  opportunity. 
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Sewing  project.  Some  homebound  women  are  doing  work  at  home  renting  the  sewing 
machines.   In  this  way  they  do  not  have  the  overhead  of  maintaining  the 
equipment.   This  person  is  not  a  client  of  the  division. 

Saw  filing  shop.  This  business  is  in  operation  with  vocational  rehabilitation 
providing  $800  of  equipment.   An  automatic  grinder  costing  $985  would  be  an 
additional  piece  of  equipment  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  business  that 
might  be  rented. 

Retail  clothing  store.  Vocational  rehabilitation  provided  $500  of  initial 
stock.   The  showcases  and  display  tables  may  be  rented. 

Carpentry  shop.  After  purchase  of  the  necessary  tools  and  equipment  for 
this  shop,  extra  equipment  such  as  floor  sanding  machines,  may  be  rented 
when  needed. 

Conclusion  of  Group  Discussion 

It  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  proceed  cautiously  in  the 
area  of  rental  and  leasing  of  equipment  particularly  in  the  rural  areas 
until  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  greater  experience  in  this 
area.   It  was  felt  that  the  availability  of  equipment  would  have  to  be 
investigated.   Budget  limitations  are  a  problem;  they  will  necessitate 
the  need  to  request  assistance  from  outside  sources  for  procurement  of 
equipment. 

It  was  suggested  that  coin  machine  type  of  equipment  is  available  in  some 
areas  and  could  be  a  valuable  and  simple  source  of  obtaining  equipment. 

There  is  considerable  concern  relative  to  the  restricted  financial 
limitations  in  various  State  agencies.   However,  by  utilizing  rental-lease 
equipment  essential  to  setting  up  SBE,  relatively  small  investment  is 
needed.   There  is  less  risk  with  equal  or  greater  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  client  for  success  of  the  business  venture. 

It  was  indicated  that  clients  without  personal  investment  may  be  less 
protective  of  the  equipment.   It  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  dnager  in 
utilizing  the  SBE  as  a  dumping  ground  for  clients  who  were  evaluated  as  a 
calculated  risk,  that  additional  dangers  were  involved  in  inadequate 
financial  support  and  that  this  should  be  avoided. 

Caution  was  suggested  in  the  procedure  of  developing  excessive  high 
standards  for  the  guidelines  for  SBE.   Thought  is  to  be  given  to  the 
marginal  areas  and  we  should  consider  the  end  as  being  justified  in  the 
development  of  a  program. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WORKSHOP  EVALUATION 
FINAL  REPORT 


The  Committee  report  of  May  1961  was  accepted  by  the  final  Fourteenth  Work- 
shop session  with  an  amendment  which  would  give  OVR  "complete  and  unlimited 
authority  to  fill  vacancies,  make  substitutions,  make  additions  to,  coordinate 
the  activities  of  and  provide  consultation  for  any  committee  or  study  group" 
as  need  may  indicate  to  insure  the  continued  operation  of  the  Workshop. 

On  April  1,  1962,  the  Committee  recommended  to  the  States  Council  that  it 
consider  the  training  function  of  the  Workshop  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Workshop.  These  recommendations  have  been  accepted  and 
incorporated  in  the  final  report  of  the  States  Council., 

The  changes  in  Workshop  structure  and  future  planning  have  now  been  accepted 
by  the  Workshop,  the  States  Council  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion.  Implementation  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  is  now  taking  place  in  six 
steps  which  were  recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Evaluation  Com- 
mittee, OVR  representatives  and  the  States  Council  Committee  on  Training 
and  as  were  adopted  by  the  States  Council,  the  Workshop  and  OVR. 

The  Committee's  report,  filed  with  the  Workshop  in  May  1960,  was  the  result 
of  a  study  which  was  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  use  of  materials  released 
by  the  Workshop  through  OVR  channels.  The  report,  in  effect,  showed  that  the 
contributions  of  the  Workshop  had  given  a  substantial  and  valuable  impetus 
to  the  growth  of  programs  in  all  agencies.   It  is  true  that  use  of  materials 
varied  greatly  in  extent  and  method.  The  subjective  analysis  of  value  varied 
from  "materials  are  indispensable  in  our  program"  to  "used  as  reference 
materials  in  staff  development  and  guidelines  for  general  program  development." 

The  May  1961  addendum  report  of  the  Committee  showed  15  objectives  of  the 
Workshop  that  directly  and  closely  related  to  each  other  which  included 
professional  training  of  staff  and  development  of  materials.  This  report 
was  used  by  the  committees  of  the  three  organizations. 

The  change  of  name  from  GTP  Workshop  was  not  considered  by  the  Evaluation 
Committee  but  has  been  presented  as  the  "Institute  on  Rehabilitation  Services." 
This  change  has  been  accepted  by  OVR  and  the  States  Council.  We  recommend 
acceptance  of  this  change. 

Further  we  recommend  that  OVR  understand  that  if  at  any  time,  any  one  of  the 
implementing  steps,  as  incorporated  in  the  report,  break  down  that  OVR  under- 
stand its  perogative  is  to  step  in  and  fill  the  gap  in  procedures  regardless 
of  reason  for  the  failure. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  IRS  General  Planning  Committee  appoint  an 
evaluating  committee  to  function  in  the  same  general  way  that  this  committee 
has  over  the  past  three  years.  This  Committee  may  well  anticipate  Step  6  in 
the  new  plan  and  be  prepared  professionally  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the 
total  program. 
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We   further  recommend   that   the   current  practice  of   publishing  edited  materials 
from  previous  workshops   be  continued.     For   immediate  consideration  we  are 
presenting  these  topics    in  broad  and  general  terras. 

The  Committee  then  concentrated   its   attention  on  publications    in  the  process 
of  publication  and    it  was  brought   out   that  the  publication  on  "Supervision 
in  State  Vocational   Rehabilitation  Agencies**    (Morgan)  will  hopefully  be  out 
by  September  1,    1962:   that  on  "Rehabilitation  of  the  Handicapped   in  Small 
Business  Enterprises'*   (Stalnaker)    in  the  next  fiscal   year;   and    "Cross  Train- 
ing of  DDU  and  VR  Personnel'*    (King)   by  January  1,    1963. 

In  respect  to  future  publications   the  Committee  recommends  the  following: 

1.  Case  Recording    in  VR  Agencies:     Recording   and  casework  practices, 
the    principles  of  case  recording,   standards   and  approach,    elements 
desirable    in  each  area  of  the  case   process* 

2.  Client  Evaluation:     Organized    into  two  parts  with  the  first  con- 
centrating on  evaluation   in  general   and    including  work  tolerance 
aspects,   use,    function,   purpose  of   comprehensive  evaluations, 
selections  of   facilities   and  client  standards,   and   the   second 
part   devoted  to  evaluation  as    it   pertains   to  specific   disability 
groups. 

3.  Guidelines   for  Review  of  Project  Results  with   additional  material 
as   to   implementing    important   findings   of   projects    into  State 
agency  programs. 

4.  Rehabilitation  of   the  Emotionally  Disturbed:      Updating  existing 
publication  and   incorporating  current   findings,    evaluative 
procedures,    rehabilitation  techniques. 

5.  Services   to  the  Older  Disabled  Client:      Needed   for  knowledge  of 
what    is   being  done  successfully  and  for  methods,    techniques   and 
skills    in  working  with  this  group.      It  will  orient  the  counselor 
to  the   specific   problems   of  the   older  age  group  and   how  they 
affect  the  rehabilitation  process  of  this  group,   and  give  the 
counselor  an  idea  as   to  the  best  methods    for   servicing  the   older 
clientele. 

In  discussing   the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Counselor   it  was   the  concurrence 
of  the  group  that   this   type  of  publication   is  needed,   but  because  of  other 
studies  now   in  process   and   from  whence    important    findings   could  be    incor- 
porated  into  such  a  publication,    now  would  not  be  the  time  to  come  out  with 
this  kind  of   publication.     The   Committee   recommended  that  future   IRS   planning 
committees  be   aware  of  the   possibility  of  such  a  publication. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  the   Committee's   suggested   topics   for   future   publica- 
tions,  the  following  suggestions  were  received  from  OVR  regional  offices: 
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1.  Utilization  of  Facilities  and  Workshops 

2.  Case  Recording 

3.  Recording  and  Processing  of  Statistical  and  Casework  Data 

4.  The  Utilization  of  Community  Resources  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

5.  Work  Adjustmemt,  Pre-vocational  Evaluation,  and  Training  of 

Rehabilitation  Clients 

6.  Case  Management  and  Case  Control 

7#  Medical  Consultants  (Relationships  with  counselor  on  a  case  basis) 

8*  Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Welfare  Recipients 

9,  Manual  for  Secretarial  Staffs  in  State  VR  Agencies 

10#  Techniques  in  the  Evaluation  of  the  Older  Disabled  Worker 

11.  Processing  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Cases 
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THIRD  GROUP  RELATION  AND  LEADERSHIP  TRAINING    INSTITUTE    1/ 

MAY   17-19,    1962 


Ten  persons  who  serve  in  State  vocational  rehabilitation  supervisory  posi- 
tions completed  the  three  day  course  of  training  in  the  third  seminar 
sponsored  by  the  School  of  Rehabilitation  Counseling,  Richmond  Professional 
Institute,  Colleges  of  William  and  Mary. 

Wade  0.  Stalnaker,  Ph.D.,  of  the  School  of  Rehabilitation  Counseling,  served 
as  Coordinator,  and  Douglas  R.  Bunker,  Ph.D.,  of  the  National  Training 
Laboratories,  Division  of  Adult  Education,  National  Education  Association, 
as  the  Instructor.  Consultants  from  the  Central  Office  and  Regional  Repre- 
sentatives of  OVR  as  well  as  representatives of  the  Richmond  Professional 
Institute  were  in  regular  attendance  during  the  course. 

For  eaching  sources  in  the  field  of  human  relations  training,  please  refer 
to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  GTP  Workshop,  Part  II,  page  83. 

The  Program  and  Activities 

Some  suggested  goals  of  laboratory  methods  for  learning  about  human  behavior 
which  were  shared  generally  in  the  group  included: 

1.  To  increase  our  awareness  of  our  own  behavior  and  its  impact 
upon  others,  to  increase  our  capacity  to  receive  and  use  feed- 
back about  the  consequences  of  our  behavior. 

2.  To  be  able  to  listen  more  sensitively  to  what  another  person 
is  saying  and  in  listening  to  be  able  to  respond  not  only  to 
the  topical  content  but  to  what  the  person  communicates  at 
other  levels  in  terms  of  feelings. 

3.  To  become  better  diagnosticians  of  group  process  i.e.  to  be 
better  able  to  understand  some  of  the  dimensions  of  behavior 

in  a  group  and  to  draw  action  implications  from  our  observation. 

4.  To  increase  our  capacity  to  bring  the  interpersonal  effects  of 
our  behavior  more  closely  into  congruence  with  our  intentions. 

5.  To  increase  our  behavioral  flexibility,  a  flexibility  based  upon 
both  increased  skill  in  relating  to  others  in  ways  that  permit 
them  to  be  effective  and  comfortable,  and  greater  diagnostic 
sensitivity  to  environmental  cues  which  reveal  situational 
differences  to  which  we  must  adapt. 

T7  Prepared  by  Wade  0.  Stalnaker,  Director,  School  of  Rehabilitation 
Counseling. 
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6.  To  learn  how  to  learn  from  our  experiences.  This  suggests  more 
concern  with  methods  than  content. 

The  different  activities  for  the  three  days  included  (a)  diagnostic  training 
groups,  (b)  general  sessions,  and  (c)  application  and  practice  sessions. 

Evaluation  Statements  of  Participants 

"My  three  days  with  the  vocational  rehabilitation  group  in  Washington,  May  17, 
18,  19,  were  well  spent.  While  I  believe  I  learned  a  lot  at  the  meetings,  the 
real  impact  has  come  in  the  days  which  followed.   It  was  following  the  train- 
ing session  that  I  seemed  to  develop  new  insights  as  I  related  the  laboratory 
experience  to  reading  material,  to  participation  in  the  GTP  meetings,  and  to 
a  new  or  fresh  perception  of  my  experience  on  my  job# 

"It  was  a  welcome  and  valuable  experience  for  me  to  participate  as  a  trainee, 
rather  than  as  trainer,  and  provided  me  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  different 
perception  of  ray  leadership  and  trainer  techniques.  As  a  result  of  the 
laboratory  experience  I  believe  I  have  more  confidence  to  experiment,  and  I 
have  renewed  confidence  in  a  group's  ability  to  resolve  its  problems  and  work 
positively  toward  the  group's  goals.  My  only  regret  is  that  expressed  by 
Hal  Fish  at  our  final  session,  the  group  was  too  polite  and  reserved  in 
giving  direct  feedback  on  how  we  really  reacted  to  each  other.  Another  day 
may  have  helped  to  loosen  up  and  also  may  have  helped  sharpen  my  own  skill 
to  read  non-verbal  cues," 


"The  National  Training  Laboratories  meeting  was  an  excellent  learning  experi- 
ence.  I  got  considerable  insight  into  my  own  feelings  and  certain  concepts 
I  had  about  group  work  were  clarified.   I  believe  the  training  had  consider- 
able effect  on  this  week's  discussion.  There  was  a  much  more  free  climate 
for  discussion.   I,  personally,  reacted  in  an  overt  manner  in  one  meeting 
than  I  would  have,  had  I  not  taken  the  training.   I  will  be  able  to  use  the 
training  when  I  return  to  California  by  changing  my  own  leadership  attitude 
and  manner.   I  will  conduct  training  in  group  membership  among  the  counselor 
staff.   I  will  write  more  extensively  later." 


"The  training  which  was  held  at  the  Burlington  Hotel  has  helped  me  during 

this  week.   I  am  not  sure  exactly  how  or  why,  but  I  do  know  I  felt  more 

comfortable  as  a  leader.  Also,  I  felt  I  understood  more  about  the  group 
process  than  I  had  understood  before* 

"It  is  difficult  to  say  what  else  will  happen  to  me  as  a  result  of  this 
experience,  but  I  do  know  this  will  be  the  high  point  in  my  current  trip 
to  Washington,  D.C. 

"I  would  strongly  recommend  continuing  the  current  training  program.   I  would 
also  recommend  that  real  effort  be  devoted  to  learning  other  methods  of  learn- 
ing on  training  so  we  utilize  what  knowledge  is  available  most  effectively." 
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"During  the  sessions,    I  kept   feeling  a  tug  between  the   need  to  move  on  and 
achieve  the  goal  written  on  allotted  time  while  at  the   same   time  make   it 
possible  for  all  members    to  feel   that  their  views   helped  shape  the  final 
product.      I   felt    it  was   necessary  for  me  to  become  active  at  times  to  ask 
questions  of   proponents   of   a  dissenting  or  divergent  view  to  determine 
what  compromise  or  modification  would   be  satisfactory.     This   gave  me  some 
misgivings  because   such  questions  could  become   leading  questions   and  thus 
manipulation  -  but    I  believe    it    is   occasionally  necessary  especially  when 
everyone   has   said   something  and  no  one    is   going   anywhere.      Because  of  the 
training,    I  was  more   acutely  aware  of   the   responsibility  to  refrain  from 
comment  or   interference  when  the  group    is  working   creatively  unless  such 
comment    is   attuned   to  the    group's   feeling.      For  example,    I  didn't  feel 
overbearing  when  taking  charge  and  moving  on  to   another   item  because    in  such 
case,    I  sensed   that    I  was   doing  what  the  group  wanted  me   to  do,   or  that  the 
group  would   accept    it   as  being   necessary. 

"Most   important,   the  training  sharpened  my  insight  to  leadership  -  not  as 
running  scared  or   rather  pushing  scared,  but   the   strength  and   skill  to  do 
leadership  work,   to  be   able  to  call   the   shots    if  needed,    to  be  able  to  sit 
back  and  do  nothing  when  needed,   to  provide  suggestions   and    insight  or 
support  when  needed.     The   training   is   fresh  and    I  hope  that    if    it  wears   off 
it  will  take   a  long, long  time  -  at   least   not   before  another  training  course 
is   available." 


"I  feel  that  this   type  of  training  session     helps  a  person  have  greater 
self-understanding  and    insight    and   it    increases   his   awareness  of   the   causes 
of   group  behavior.      I  feel  the   following  are  the  main  areas   in  which  I  gained 
ins  ight: 

1.  I  gained  an  understanding  of  the  forces  which  affect  group 
relations   and   problem  solving  procedures. 

2.  There   is   an   increased  awareness   on  my  part  as  to  the  role 
played  by  other  members    in  a  group.      I  feel   that   any  person 
attending  this   type  of   a  workshop   is  bound   to  better  under- 
stand the    individuals    in  a  work  situation. 

3.  This   type  of    a  diagnostic   session   increases   a  person's   ability 
to  be  more  tolerant  of   other  people's   opinions   and  less    inclined 
to  dominate. 

4.  It  forces   respect   for  other  people's   feelings. 

5.  It  makes    a  person  more  cautious   about   interpreting  others' 
thoughts   and  actions   and  what  a  person  is   actually  attempting 

to  convey  by  his   actions  either  verbally  or  through  manipulation. 

6.  This  type  of   a  conference  also  stressed  the    importance   of  feedback. 

"I  believe   firmly  that  each  professional  worker   should  have   an   opportunity  to 
attend   one  of  these  non-structured  T-Groups  or  L-Groups.      I   know  that   the 
previous   session  and   this   session  helped  me    in  my  chairman  activities  with 
the  group  at   the  GTP  workshop  conference." 
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"I  am  pleased  to  send  you  some  comments  relative  to  the  group  leadership 

training  conference  held  in  Washington  prior  to  the  15th  GTP  Workshop, 

As  you  know,  I  was  not  in  a  leadership  role  during  the  GTP  Workshop  itself 

and  therefore  will  not  be  basing  my  comments  on  the  immediate  values  of 

the  group  leadership  course  as  most  of  the  other  participants  will  be  doing* 

1.  The  techniques,  methods  and  procedures  used  proved  successful 

in  meeting  the  course's  objective, 

2.  Personally,  I  felt  at  ease  and  completely  free  to  express  my 
views  at  any  moment,   I  feel  that  most  of  the  other  participants 
had  a  similar  experience.   You  will  recall  that  each  member  of 
the  group  had  participated  within  the  first  hour  of  the  first 
day's  session. 

3.  Because  these  three  days'  training  preceded  group  leadership 
assignments  that  most  of  the  participants  faced,  it  seemed 
reasonable  to  believe  that  a  certain  degree  of  structure  within 
the  group  was  essential.  The  participants  were  under  some 
pressure  to  learn  what  they  could  do  to  insure  good  performance 
the  following  week.   Should  I  not  feel  the  need  for  such 
structure,  I  would  suggest  that  the  training  sessions  be  con- 
ducted in  the  absence  of  OVR  personnel  who  might  have  a  role  to 
play  the  following  week  on  a  consulting  or  a  supervisory  capacity 
in  relation  to  the  GTP  Workshop.  Our  presence  could  have  caused 
a  tightening  up  of  some  participants. 

4.  The  two  games  (1.  coins;  2.  cards)  provided  many  valuable  cues 
to  individual  behavior  in  the  group  and  a  most  stimulating  and 
educational  tool  for  most  who  participated, 

5.  In  general,  I  feel  that  Doug  Bunker  did  a  magnificent  job  playing 
a  very  significant  non-directive  role  throughout  the  three  days. 

"I  feel  that  as  time  goes  on  I  will  improve  in  group  leadership  situations 
as  a  direct  result  of  having  participated  in  this  three-day  group  leader* 
ship  training  course.   I  heartily  recommend  that  it  be  continued.** 


"This  being  my  second  year  at  the  Group  Leadership  Training,  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  its  value.  The  big  thing  to  me  is  the  real  strong  insight 
into  your  own  feelings  of  leadership  qualities  and  the  awareness  of  deficiencies 
that  can  be  corrected.   I  am  sure  that  it  has  made  all  of  us  more  tolerant 
of  our  co-worker,  more  appreciative  of  his  ideas  and  conduct.  This  I  believe 
will  make  for  more  effective  leadership.   I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  this 
experience  we  will  be  able  to  tolerate  silence  more  so  than  formerly.   I 
think  we  will  be  able  to  appreciate  and  seek  group  approval  of  ideas.  We 
will  be  able  to  get  these  ideas  in  a  group  by  virtue  of  techniques  that 
were  presented  to  us. 

"I  think  I  was  able  to  sense  in  the  group  leaders  this  week  a  continual 
practicing  of  the  concepts  of  the  Group  Leadership  Course.  Since  I  was 
General  Chairman,  I  polled  the  members  of  the  group  on  their  feelings  of 
the  Group  Leadership  Training  -  without  exception,  it  was  highly  favorable, 
I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  continued,** 
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•Values  of  the  leadership  training  to  me: 

1.  Improved  on  my  listening  ability. 

2.  Enhanced  my  ability  to  differentiate  between  pertinent  and  non- 
pertinent  subject  matter. 

3.  Enhanced  my  ability  to  evaluate  oral  expressions  of  thoughts 
of  others . 

4.  Enhanced  my  ability  to  speak  out  and  constructively  contribute 
to  group  work. 

5.  Provided  roe  with  re-enforcement  for  utilizing  the  process  in 
training  procedures  common  to  the  needs  of  my  own  agency  personnel. 

6.  Enhanced  my  own  ability  to  evaluate  more  accurately  and  fairly 
the  personality  traits  and  characteristics  of  others. 

7.  Enhanced  my  ability  to  inter-relate  with  others  in  group 
discussions. 

8.  Made  me  all  the  more  aware  of  the  value  of  self-evaluation." 


"This  was  a  very  interesting  and  rewarding  experience.   It  is  very  difficult 
to  describe  and  we  believe  that  an  individual  almost  has  to  have  experience 
to  really  fully  appreciate  it.  As  you  know,  this  course  is  a  completely 
unstructured  course,  where  the  participants  discuss  almost  any  phase  of 
personal  and  group  leadership.  This  gives  one  an  opportunity  to  do  some 
real  soul  searching  and  really  take  a  look  at  oneself  in  his  role  as  a 
leader  in  group  discussions.   It  also  makes  an  individual  more  aware  of 
effective  communications.   I  think  from  this  experience  a  person  is  more 
able  to  tolerate  silences  in  a  group  discussion,  able  to  understand  and 
tolerate  certain  types  of  personalities,  and  you  find  that  by  listening 
you  sometimes  learn  that  other  individuals  are  thinking  along  the  same  lines 
as  you  are  and  probably  if  you  are  a  group  leader,  if  these  ideas  are 
expressed  by  someone  in  the  group  rather  than  you,  it  is  much  more  effective. 
I  feel  like  this  was  a  very  enlightening  experience  from  which  I  will  be  able 
to  draw  in  my  everyday  dealings  with  people  and  in  working  with  groups  such 
as  supervisory  conferences,  committee  meetings,  etc. 

"I  found  myself  applying  some  of  the  principals  enhanced  in  the  week  proceed- 
ing and  found  them  to  be  very  effective.   I  appreciate  very  much  being  able 
to  attend  this  course  and  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  put  it  to  good  use 
for  the  Agency  in  the  future." 


"The  long  range  effects  of  the  Group  Leadership  experience  probably  cannot 
be  assessed  fully  at  present,  but  some  changes  in  group  and  individual 
behavior  were  apparent  at  the  15th  Guidance,  Training,  and  Placement  Work- 
shop. The  group  leaders  allowed  all  individuals  sufficient  time  to  express 
their  views.  Those  who  talked  too  much  and  too  often  became  aware  of  this 
by  the  reaction  of  the  group.   Individual  members  seemed  to  become  more 
sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  others  whether  expressed  or  not. 
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"I  feel  sure  that  individual  members  are  much  more  aware  of  non-verbal  com- 
munication than  ever  before.  They  also  learned  that  members  of  a  group  must 
earn  recognition  by  their  contributions  and  intruders  may  not  be  accepted 
within  the  "inner  circle"  for  a  time, 

"While  all  of  the  groups  (at  GTP)  were  probably  influenced  to  an  extent  by 
the  laboratory  training,  the  effects  were  more  evident  in  some  groups  than 
in  others.  Some  of  the  groups  appeared  to  be  more  structured  and  conscious 
of  the  necessity  of  reaching  a  definite  goal  within  a  limited  period  of 
time.  Others  were  comparatively  unstructured  or  "leader less." 

"The  participants  gained  a  better  understanding  of  themselves  and  others 
which  should  help  them  to  be  more  effective  leaders  and  avoid  some  of  the 
mistakes  they  have  made  in  the  past." 
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VALID  COMMUNICATION  AND  UNDERSTANDING  PEOPLE  1/ 


1.   An  Alienated  Society 

We  live  in  a  culture  in  which  freedom  and  autonomy  are  often  equated 
with  social  isolation.  The  myth  is  current  and  widely  accepted  that 
only  the  person  who  stands  alone  is  truly  free.  This  idea  is  fostered 
by  early  childhood  training  in  which  dependence  is  related  to  weakness. 
The  negative  lesson  is  so  clearly  taught  that  the  positive  alternatives 
of  interdependence  and  collaboration  remain  unknown.   Isolation  and 
alienation  often  seem  and  may  sometimes  be  the  only  available  alterna- 
tives to  infantile  dependency. 

The  myth  is  perpetuated  as  one  grows  older  by  a  cultural  emphasis  upon 
individual  competition.   In  school  we  often  lead  students  to  believe 
that  winning  is  more  important  than  learning.  To  the  detriment  of  the 
learning  process,  collaboration  in  learning  is  usually  directly  pro- 
hibited in  the  interest  of  measuring  individual  performance.   Knowing 
something  for  its  own  sake  is  lost  as  a  value  in  the  mass  of  grades, 
prizes,  and  other  extrinsic  rewards.  In  such  a  system  only  a  few  can 
win  and  so  those  who  are  less  likely  to  complete  successfully  tend  to 
avoid  exposing  themselves  to  failure.  They  don't  invest  much  of 
themselves  in  what  for  at  least  twelve  years  is  the  major  socially 
approved  occupation.  Even  the  successful  remain  isolated  by  the 
reinforcement  of  their  competitive  orientation  toward  others. 

This  competitive  emphasis  reaches  across  the  full  range  of  social 
and  economic  activities  in  our  society.  The  keys  to  success  often 
appear  to  be: 

"In  order  to  win  we  must  keep  our  cards  close  to  our  vests, 
we  must  never  expose  weaknesses  that  might  be  taken  advantage 
of,  we  must  be  wary  not  to  invest  too  much  in  a  friendship 
lest  we  be  used  for  another's  advantage,  or  we  weaken  our  own 
position.  We  must  view  other  people  as  potential  pawns  for 
our  own  manipulative  schemes.   If  we  are  to  get  ahead  we 
must  capitalize  on  our  cunning  to  defend  against  ever 
present  threat." 

While  none  of  us  may  be  as  Machiavellian  as  the  extreme  depicted  here, 
few  are  free  of  the  distrust  and  anxiety  evoked  by  social  situations. 
Witness  the  difficulty  we  experienced  in  expressing  ourselves  openly, 
setting  common  goals,  and  collaborating  toward  their  attainment  in 
T -Groups ;  and  also  note  how  unique  and  satisfying  are  group  experiences 
in  which  we  approach  achieving  an  open  society  where  efforts  to  under- 
stand interpersonal  processes  and  to  know  one  another  are  valued. 


1/  Douglas  R.  Bunker,  Ph.D.,  National  Training  Laboratories,  National 
Education  Association 
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Another  cultural  force   influencing  our  relations  with  one  another   is 
our  high  value  on  utilitarian  ends.     One  foreign  image  of  the  American  - 
that  he    is  more   interested    in  getting  things  done  than  in  understanding 
people,    is   not  entirely   inaccurate.     At   one  university  an  official  who 
has  known  hundreds  of   foreign  students  over  the  years  reports  that 
their  almost  universal   comment   is  that  Americans   can  give  help,  but 
cannot   receive    it.     Giving  help  requires  much  less   interpersonal 
commitment   and   less  confrontation  with  self   than  receiving   help.     We 
do  highly  value  the  "hard-headed,"  "task-oriented,"  "realistic," 
"take-charge  man,"  with  his   "feet   on  the  ground."      In  so  doing  we 
probably  undervalue  what  may  be  described  from  our  cultural  perspective 
as  the  "soft-headed,"  "tender-hearted,"  "do-gooders"  who  are  concerned 
with  knowing  and  helping  people.     Note  the  differences   in  social  status, 
monetary  rewards,  and  recognition  between  the   salesman  or  engineer  on 
the  one  hand   and  the  teacher  or  social  worker  on  the  other.     Although 
this    comparison  could  be  exaggerated,    let  me  use   it  to  suggest  that 
the  dominant  orientation  in  our  culture   is   to  evaluate  people   in  terms 
of   their  function   in  society,   what  they  do  to  accomplish  culturally 
valued  ends,   rather   than  to  understand   them  and   our  relations  to  them 
individually  in  terms   of  possibilities   for   joint  goal-setting,   collabor- 
ative problem  solving,    and  the  realization  of  their  own  potential. 
Recognizing  these  cultural   forces  does  not   force  us   to  be  resigned  to 
them.      In  a  conference   concerned  with   increasing  understanding  of 
interpersonal  behavior,  we  have  a  chance  to  partially  free  ourselves 
from  our  own  pasts  by  developing  new  ways   of  looking  at  people   and   by 
working  toward  valid  communication. 

II.     Barriers    to  Understanding   People 

Three  barriers  to  understanding   one  another  grow  out  of   our  shared 
cultural  heritage  and  our  own  personal  histories. 

1.      Implicit  prohibitions   of  which  we  are  often  unaware  concerning 
open  communication. 

Shepard   (1)   points   out  that  both  persons   and   groups  often 
consistently  overlook  certain  aspects  of  their  behavior  which 
might  be  quite  apparent  to  a  detached  observer.     We  are  often 
in  Sullivan's   (2)   phrase  "selectively- inattentive"  to  gestures, 
acts,    and    intonations  which  reveal   something   about  our   intentions 
or  views   of  others  which  would  be  threatening  to  recognize   and 
look  at  openly.      In  many  groups  members    implicitly  conspire  to 
suppress  the  expression  or  consideration  of  feelings  which  might 
"rock  the   boat."     These  restrictions  grow  directly  out  of  our 
state  of   relative    isolation  and  fear  that  openness  might 
jeopardize   personal   security  and  autonomy. 
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2.  Inappropriate  dimensions  used  in  looking  at  others. 

Even  when  we  grow  more  venturesome  in  presenting  ourselves  and 
in  our  readiness  to  confront  our  relations  with  others  honestly, 
we  are  often  stalled  by  the  fact  that  our  category  systems  for 
understanding  people  are  inadequate.  Three  kinds  of  difficulties 
are  common: 

a.  Pre-empting   instrumental   orientations 

We  often  tend   to  over-use  classifications  that   have  to  do  with 
skills,   task-activities   and  what   a  person  can   or   does  do.     Many 
of  us   think  we  understand  someone   if  we  can  appraise  their 
instrumental  value   in  reaching  some  goal.      It  may  also  be 
important  to  understand  what   a  person  feels,  what   he  wants, 
what  has  meaning  for   him,    how  he  sees   himself. 

b.  Quick  generalizations. 

Many  of  us   tend   to  assign  people   to   a  set  of  general   classes 
and   assume  that  by  the   act  of  crude   classification  they  are 
understood.      If  we  know  a  person's   race,    class,    occupation, 
religion,  marital   status,   and   sex,   we  have  a  clear,    fixed 
image  of  what  they  are.     One   problem  with  these  sterotypes 
is   that   however   accurate  or    inaccurate  they  are    in  global 
terms,    they  are  too  convenient.     We  stop  with  them, 
erroneously  believing  that  we  understand   a  person  through 
them. 

c.  Evaluative  sets. 

Our  general    need  to   evaluate  others   often  gets    in  the  way 
of  understanding  them.     The  easy  conclusion  that  a  person 
is   stupid  or    lazy,   or  weak-willed  or  beautiful  often 
becomes  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy,   so  that  we  become  so 
busy  trying   to  find  evidence   to  confirm  our  first  quick 
impression  that  we  make  no  effort   to  know  a  person  except 
on  the  superficial  evaluative  dimensions   first  employed. 
Another  difficulty  here    is    that  early  positive  or  negative 
judgments  often  tend  to  color   later   perceptions  on  other 
dimensions.     This    is   as   true    in  understanding  ourselves   as 
it    is    in  coming  to  know  others, 

3.  Limitations  upon  our   readiness  to  care  about  others. 

Our  culture  does   not  clearly  support   caring  for   others. 
Especially  for  men   is    caring  discouraged.     These  "soft" 
functions    are  delegated  to   the  mothers  and   to  the   mother 
surrogates    in  our  society,    teachers   and   social   workers. 
Others  of  us   take  them  on  with  some  misgivings. 
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III.  Valid  Communication 

Valid  communication  between  two  persons  refers  to  the  fact  that  they 
both  perceive  their  relationship  and  the  effects  of  their  behavior 
upon  one  another  in  the  same  way.  For  a  group,  valid  communication 
means  that  the  stated  purposes  of  activity  correspond  to  observable 
behaviors. 

The  conditions  for  valid  communication  appear  to  be  enough  mutual 
trust  and  enough  commitment  to  group  goals  among  members  so  that 
feelings  about  any  issue  arising  in  the  group  can  be  expressed  and 
accepted.  Essentially  this  is  to  say  that  valid  communication  is 
possible  when  a  group  of  people  take  themselves  and  others  seriously 
enough  -  care  enough  -  to  examine  their  relations  and  their  feelings 
about  them.  When  we  are  interested  in  influencing  others  toward  some 
end  or  merely  to  placate  them,  less  than  complete  candor  will  often 
suffice.  As  senders  and  receivers  we  often  settle  for  very  little 
in  the  communication  process.  Distortions  and  omissions  are  often 
momentarily  facilitative  in  maintaining  awkward  relationships  and 
sick  organizations. 

While  valid  communication  is  intended  to  directly  serve  the  learning 
process  in  a  T-Group  it  has  implications  for  other  groups  as  well. 
Two  ends  may  be  served  by  openly  confronting  and  accepting  feelings 
about  group  issues  whether  in  a  T-Group  or  in  a  work  group.  One  is 
building  of  effective  working  relations  which  will  facilitate  both 
productivity  and  member  satisfaction.  The  other  is  increased  self 
understanding  for  members.  Valid  communication  with  others  provides 
the  only  means  by  which  we  can  come  to  know  ourselves. 

TV.   Knowing  our selves  through  others. 

Joe  Luft  and  Harry  Ingham  have  developed  a  model  in  which  a  person's 

area  of  free  activity  was  seen  as  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  things 

known  to  self  but  not  to  others  and  on  the  other  side  by  things 
known  to  others  but  not  to  self. 


Known  to  Self 


Unknown  to  Self 


Known  to 
Others 


Unknown 
to  Others 


Area  of  free 
act  iv  ity 

Bl ind  area 

Hidden  area 

Unknown 
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Most  of  us  feel  the  need  to  increase  our  freedom  and  flexibility  to 
increase  our  contact  with  reality,  and  to  increasingly  make  available 
our  abilities  and  resources  to  ourselves  and  others,  I  would  guess 
that  while  we  may  be  willing  to  reduce  the  area  of  things  hidden 
from  others  somewhat,  that  it  is  really  much  more  appealing  to  directly 
reduce  our  own  blind  area.  The  paradox  is  that  the  only  means  we  have 
of  increasing  our  own  awareness  of  our  motives  and  behavior  is  to 
express  ourselves  more  openly  to  others.  Sharing  ourselves  with  others 
is  the  only  possible  way  to  increase  self  knowledge.   If  the  hidden 
area  boundary  is  rigid,  we  have  no  way  of  pushing  back  the  boundary 
of  our  own  blindness.   If  we  reveal  only  superficial  aspects  of 
self  we  can  only  know  the  trivial  about  ourselves.  Estrangement  from 
others  directly  denotes  alienation  from  self« 

A  laboratory  experience  is  one  means  of  learning  that  isolation  and 
independence  are  not  the  only  alternatives  to  dependence  and  weakness. 
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THE  CONDITIONS  OF  LABORATORY  LEARNING  1/ 


In  our  effort  to  make  sense  out  of  our  experience  together,  there  are  two 
things  for  us  to  do.  The  first  is  to  spell  out  some  methods  of  learning 
from  group  experience,  and  the  second  is  to  explore  some  of  the  social 
psychological  conditions  which  must  be  present  in  any  social  situation 
if  persons  participating  are  to  learn  validly  from  their  experience. 

Before  we  look  at  our  groups  and  what  we  have  experienced,  let  us  try  to 
characterize  the  kind  of  learning  toward  which  a  laboratory  is  directed. 
First,  we  look  at  learning  as  self -directed  change  in  behavior  rather  than  as 
modification  of  knowledge,  action-skills,  and  values,  all  of  which  are  repre- 
sented in  behavior.  Behavior  change  involves  the  modification  of  these  com- 
ponents under  the  direction  of  the  learner  but  with  the  stimulation  and  help 
of  others.  We  are  interested  in  learning  which  has  some  impact  upon  both 
intentions  and  overt  behavior,  upon  values  and  decisions. 

Let  us  look  back  now  to  the  groups  from  which  we  have  just  come.  The  disparity 
between  what  we  call  a  sensitivity  training  group  or  a  diagnostic  group  and 
our  usual  experiences  in  groups  usually  produces  a  good  bit  of  initial  con- 
fusion. Our  expectations  which  have  been  legitimized  by  long  experience  in 
civilized  society  are  not  met.  The  trainers  do  not  train,  no  agenda  has 
been  prepared,  the  goals  which  bring  us  together  seem  all  too  general  and 
obscure,  and  there  are  no  established  norms  or  procedures  to  guide  our 
action.   Indeed,  all  of  the  structural  elements  which  we  ordinarily  depend 
upon  have  been  deliberately  withdrawn  from  these  groups  and  a  vacuum  has 
been  created.  When  this  happens,  we,  to  varying  degrees,  experience  frustra- 
tion and  anxiety  and  we  respond  to  the  situation  in  our  own  typical  ways  of 
relating  to  the  new  and  frustrating.  We  thus  create  a  living  laboratory  in 
which  we  can  increase  our  knowledge  and  awareness  of  human  behavior  by  look- 
ing objectively  at  the  ongoing  interpersonal  process. 

While  we  would  not  want  to  glorify  anxiety  and  frustration,  they  can  be  used 
creatively  to  yield  insights  into  ourselves,  our  own  patterns  of  response  to 
others,  and  our  ways  of  handling  doubt  and  uncertainty.  But  if  we  are  to 
move  through  anxiety  and  frustration  toward  learning,  certain  conditions 
need  to  be  established  in  a  group. 

What  are  these  conditions  of  learning? 

1.   Contrast.  While  the  familiar  may  be  comfortable,  old  and  known  condi- 
tions provide  little  occasion  for  new  insight  into  ourselves  and  others. 
We  must  be  stimulated  by  circumstances  that  differ  sharply  with  the 
familiar  in  order  to  make  explicit  our  ordinarily  implicit  assumptions 
and  images  about  ourselves,  others,  and  groups.  The  contrast  between 
our  learning  groups  and  familiar  groups  sometimes  makes  for  discomfort, 
but  it  also  provides  a  learning  opportunity. 


1/  Douglas  R.  Bunker,  Ph.D.,  National  Training  Laboratories,  National 
Education  Association 
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2.  Establishment  of   an  atmosphere  of   trust.      Discomfort  with  the  unfamiliar 
can  be   reduced  when  we   realize  that  we  are  not  being  graded  or   judged 
nor  are  we  there   to   impose   judgment  on  others.     We  must   also  establish 

a  norm  of   confidentiality   in  the  group,    an  understanding   that  what  we 
say  and  do  here  with  not  go  out   of  the  group  or  be  used  against   us.      If 
we   are  to  feel  free  to  express   our  perceptions,   our  purposes,   our 
behavior,   and  to  exchange  reactions   to  one  another's  behavior,   we  must 
create   an  accepting,   non-threatening  atmosphere.     Our  experience   to 
this   point   has   probably  convinced   us   that   these  conditions   are  not  ready 
made  but  must  be   fashioned  by  the  group  as  we  proceed.     Mutual   confi- 
dence will  grow  as  we   share  bits   of  ourselves  with  one  another  and  come 
to  experience  the  trustworthiness   of  the   group. 

3.  The   presentation  of  ourselves.      Our  opportunities   to  learn  increase  to 
the  degree  that  we  are  able   to  behave  openly  and  naturally   in  the   group 
setting.     This   does   not  mean  that  we  necessarily  reveal  our  past  or  bare 
our  souls,   but   that  we  respond    freely  to   one  another   and    pull   down  the 
facade  that  may  have  been  used  to  keep  distance   from  people    in  other 
settings. 

4.  Feedback  of   honest  responses   about   how  we  perceive  others*   behavior  and 
its   effect   on  us.     We   can  be   helpful   to  others   only  as  we  give  them 
data,    on  how  we   see  and  feel   about  their  behavior  presented   in  the 
group.     The  learning  group  provides   a  unique  opportunity  for  us   to 
receive   clear  and  candid    information  about  the    impact   of  our  own 
behavior  upon  others.     Learning    is  possible  when  we   are   able   to  receive 
feedback  without  threat  to  self-esteem  and   to  alter  our  behavior  so  that 
it  may  become  more  functional   for   ourselves   and  others. 

5.  Shared  responsibility.     The  success   of   a  learning  group  experience    is 
dependent  upon  each  member's  willingness  to  share  responsibility  for 
the  training  of  himself  and  each  other  group  member.     To  the  degree 
that  we  are  able,  we  should   feel  responsible  to  give  ourselves 

to  the  group  and  to  contribute  to  an  atmosphere   in  which  others   feel 
free  to  participate.     Such  responsible  support  among  members    is   not 
sentimental  or  false  reassurance.      It   comes  from  the  recognition 
of  our  true    inter-dependency.      In  offering  this   kind  of  commitment 
to  the  group,   we  do  not  necessarily  sacrifice    individuality,   rather 
we  may  develop  and  enhance  our  own  unique    identity. 

6.  Expe  r  ime  nt  at  ion .     The  group  member  may  adopt  the  set  of   an  experimental 
scientist   in  that  he   makes   an  effort  to  suspend  his   biases   and    to 
modify  his  action   in  response  to  the  data  he  obtains   both  through  his 
own  awareness   and   from  the   direct  reactions   of   others.     This  does   not 
mean  that  we  merely  role-play  the  part   of  a  scientist  but  rather  that 
we  are  willing  to  make   legitimate   provisional   tries   toward   behavior 
change  when  the   data  provided  by  our  experience  would  suggest    it. 
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7.  Cognitive  models.     Men  are  verbal   animals.     To  satisfy  our  human 
needs   to  bring  order  to   impressions  and  observations,    our  group 
experiences  must  be  supplemented  by  suggestions  for  useful  ways  of 
teasing  meaning  out  of  them.     Enduring  learning  requires  that  the 
experiential  encounter  be  paired  with  conceptual  underpinnings  and 
verbal   handles* 

8.  Observant   participation.     The   functional  blending  of   participation 
and  observation  is  both  a  condition  and   an  object  of  laboratory 
learning.     We   learn  as  we  are   able  to  place   our  own  on-going  behavior 
in  the   perspective  of  new  knowledge   about  our  motives,   and    implicit 
purposes,    and    its    interpersonal    impact. 

In  this   listing   I  have  dealt  primarily  with  conditions   for   learning   in  sensi- 
tivity-training groups.     As  we  continue,  we  may  note  that   these  conditions 
will  be    increasingly  satisfied.     These  conditions    in  any  group  tend   to 
increase    its  potential  both  for  member  satisfaction  and  for  task  productivity. 
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D-GROUP  QUESTIONS 


1.   How  clear  were  the   group's   goals 
today? 

1.  Completely  unclear. 
2#  Moderately  unclear. 

3.  Slightly  more  unclear  than 
clear. 

4.  Neither  clear  nor  unclear. 

5.  Slightly  more  clear  than 
unclear. 

6.  Moderately  clear. 

7.  Completely  clear. 


2.  How  did  the  group  work  today? 

1.  Work  level  was  completely 
routine  -  dealt  in  automatic, 
passive,  uninvolved  fashion, 
with  what  was  before  us. 

2.  Rather  routine. 

3.  Slightly  more  routine  than 
productive 

4#  About  equally  productive  and 
routine. 

5.  Slightly  more  productive  than 
routine. 

6.  Quite  productive. 

7.  Work  level  was  fully  productive, 
creative,  insightful,  cumulative. 


3.  What  was  the  group  like? 

1.  Completely  phony  -  empty,  conven- 
tial,  dealing  with  the  super- 
ficial veneer  of  things. 

2.  Quite  phony. 

3.  Slightly  more  phony  than  real. 

4.  As  much  phony  as  real. 

5.  Slightly  more  real  than  phony. 

6.  Quite  real. 

7.  Completely  real  -  direct,  auth- 
entic, meaningful,  dealing  with 
the  real  nature  of  things. 


4.  Were  different  views  listened 
to  and  used? 

1.  No,  they  were  completely 
ignored,  disregarded, 
disallowed,  rejected  or  left 
as  is. 

2.  Disregarded  quite  a  bit. 

3.  Disregarded  more  than  usual. 

4.  Neither  disregarded  nor  used. 

5.  Used  more  than  disregarded* 

6.  Used  quite  a  bit. 

7.  Yes,  they  were  completely 
discussed,   examined,    evaluated, 
and  considered   in  effort  to  use 
them  in  group's  work. 


5.  The  things  we  talked  about  were: 

1.  Completely  there-and-then 
(centered  on  experience   in 
other  groups   at  other  times). 

2.  Quite   a  bit  more  there-and-then 
than  here-and-now. 

3.  A  little  more  there-and-then 
than  here-and-now. 

4.  Equally  there-and-then  and 
here-and-now. 

5.  A  little  more   here-and-now  than 
there-and-then. 

6.  Quite  a  bit   more  here-and-now 
than  there-and-then. 

7.  Competely  here-and-now 
(centered  on  things  happening 

in  this  group  now). 
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6,  Was  I  levelling  with  the  group 
in  this  session? 

1.  No,  I  felt  completely  under 
wraps ,  closed  and  hidden, 

2,  Somewhat  under  wraps, 

3,  Slightly  more  under  wraps . 

4,  Neither  under  wraps  nor  free 
and  expressive, 

5,  Slightly  more  free  and  expres- 
sive than  under  wraps, 

6,  Somewhat  free  and  expressive, 

7,  Yes,  I  felt  completely  free  and 
expressive,  open  and  eager  to 
express  my  feelings. 


9,  Row  effective  was  I  at  this  ses- 
sion in  helping  the  group  reach 
its  goals? 

1,  Completely  ineffective, 

2,  Quite  ineffective, 

3,  Slightly  more  ineffective  than 
effective, 

4,  Neither  ineffective  nor 
effective, 

5,  Slightly  more  effective  than 
ineffective, 

6,  Quite  effective, 

7,  Completely  effective. 


7,  Did  I  feel  like  a  real  member  of  the 
group? 

1,  No,  I  felt  completely  negative, 
withdrawn,  bored,  rejected,  not 
joined  up  -  out, 

2,  Somewhat  out, 

3,  A  little  more  out  than  in, 

4,  Neither  in  nor  out, 

5,  A  little  more  in  than  out. 

6,  Moderately  in. 

7,  Yes,  I  felt  completely  joined 
up  -  in. 


8,  Did  the  group  understand  me? 

1,  No,  I  felt  completely  misunder- 
stood, felt  I  did  not  communi- 
cate at  all* 

2,  Quite  misunderstood, 

3,  More  misunderstood  than  under- 
stood, 

4,  About  equally  misunderstood  and 
understood, 

5,  More  understood  than  misunder- 
stood, 

6,  Quite  understood, 

7,  Yes,  I  felt  completely  under- 
stood, felt  I  communicated 
accurately. 
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APPENDIX  I 


COMMITTEE  ACT  IV  IT  IBS   -    15th  WORKS  HDP 


Committee  No.  1  -  Operational  Research 

The  work  of  this  Committee  was  divided  into  three  subcommittee  areas:   (1) 
identifying  prototypes  of  research  programs  presently  in  operation  or  pro- 
posed in  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  and  securing  information 
on  their  role  and  function;  (2)  initiating  the  development  of  a  glossary  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  terminology;  and  (3)  evaluating  one  or  more 
completed  research  projects  with  a  view  to  judging  the  applicability  of  the 
results  to  State  agency  operations. 

Committee  No.  2  -  In-Service  Training 

Several  subcommittees  moved  ahead  to  achieve  goals  established  for  this 
year's  Workshop,  as  follows:   (1)  one  subcommittee  involves  representatives 
of  8 ix  State  agencies  who  will  be  reporting  on  their  continuing  efforts  in 
supervisory  training,  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Thirteenth  Work- 
shop; (2)  a  subcommittee  charged  with  developing  a  "source  book"  for  cross 
training  of  DDU  and  VR  personnel  for  Workshop  discussion;  (3)  a  small  sub- 
committee followed  up  on  cases  screened  last  year  by  use  of  the  NMZ 
Screenometer  in  order  to  determine  their  final  disposition  in  terms  of 
rehabilitation  services  and  closures;  and  (4)  another  subcommittee  studied 
the  use  made  of  GTP  materials  in  training  State  agency  staff  and  in 
developing  guides  for  the  use  of  case  materials  in  the  professional 
development  of  first  line  supervisors. 

Committee  No.  3  -  Small  Business  Enterprises 

This  Committee  studied  the  following  activities:   (1)  data  concerning 
managerial  training  for  vocational  rehabilitation  clients  whose  plan  is  to 
establish  a  small  business  enterprise;  (2)  determining  client  characteris- 
tics as  related  to  successful  and  unsuccessful  small  business  enterprises; 
(3)  present  and  possible  future  client  use  of  services  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  of  Distributive  Education  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education;  and  (4)  assisting  Dr.  Wade  Stalnaker  of  the  Richmond  Professional 
Institute  in  the  development  of  training  materials  related  to  small  business 
enterprises* 

Committee  No.  4  -  Problems  of  Developing  an  Independent  Living  Program 

A  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  selected  States  to  elicit  two  types  of 
information  relative  to  the  provision  of  independent  living  services:   (1) 
anticipated  problems  in  implementing  such  a  program  in  a  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agency,  and  (2)  opinions  of  State  agency  personnel  as  to  the 
scope,  depth  and  criteria  for  providing  independent  living  services.  Data 
were  categorized  and  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  Committee  discussion  at 
the  Workshop. 
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Subcommittee  on  Effectiveness  of  the   CTP  Workshop 

This   Committee    is  composed  of   one  workshop  member  from  each  of   the    nine 
regions.      It  will   propose   recommendations   for  the   development  of   additional 
training  bulletins  utilizing   the  material    in  Workshop  proceedings  as  well 
as    information  gained  from  research  projects   and   other  sources* 
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APPENDIX  II 
DIRECTORY 


State  Representatives 

Arndt,  Emil  0.  11/ 

Aston,  H.  W.  8/ 

Aud ,  Edward  5?   21/ 
*Barnhart,  Robert  H.  5/ 

Berwick,  Mrs.  Mary  8/  21/ 

Biddick,  John  H#  5/  17/ 

Blalock,  Charles  0.  8/ 
*Bonilla,  Luis  A.  14/~ 

Breeding,  Paul  A.  8/ 
*Bumgarner,  Donald  L. 

Bush,  P.  D.  11/ 
*Caleca,  V.  A.  8/ 

Campbell,  Charles  A.  11/  £1/  22/ 
*Carr,  Cora  G.  5/ 
*Carver,  Jack  cT  8/ 

Certner,  Harry  B.  8/  16/  21/ 

Chizmadia,  George  R.  6/  177  20/ 

Collins,   J.   D.   5/ 

Dalke,   C.   L.   8/~21/ 

Day,   Billy  IV 
*Dieffenderfer,    P.  W.    14/ 

Dorsey,   Allen  11/  20/  21/ 

Dyer,    Otis   C.    8/ 

Dyke,   Ralph  E.~8/ 

Earls,   John  J#    8/  16/ 

Enck,   Frederick~~A.   14/  21/ 

Fanning,  Milton  H.  11/  21/ 

Feldman,  Leon  5/ 

Ferrell,  William  J.  8/ 

Fish,  Harold  L.  13/  20/  22/ 

Floyd,  Robert  D.  4/  17/  20/ 
♦Furlong,  Paul  T.  11/ 

Gambaro,  Stephen  A.  10/  20/  22/ 

Gard,  John  14/ 

Gaughan,   Joseph  A.   1/  17/  20/ 

Green,    Lowell   14/  21/  22/ 

Hakenen,   C.  Arthur  S/ 

Hall,   Bruce   5/ 

Hammett,  J.  E.  8/   16/ 
* Harper,  H.  Dewey  14/ 

Harris,  Frazier  11/  21/ 

Hartley,  L.  B.  8/  16/ 
*Henry,  Edith  R.  5/  16/ 

Hise,  Joseph  L.  T/  22/ 

Huffine,  Harold  11/ 
*Hvarre,  Carl  P.  14/ 

Hyde,  William  A.  8/  21/  22/ 


State 

Illinois 

Alabama 

Oklahoma 

Kansas  (Bl.) 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Texas 

Puerto  Rico 

Virginia 

Nebraska  (Bl#) 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  (Bl.) 

Montana  (Bl.) 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Mississippi  (Bl.) 

North  Carolina 

Ohio  (Bl.) 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Montana 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Pennsylvania  (Bl.) 

Tennessee  (Bl.) 

Washington 

South  Carolina   (Bl.) 

Utah 

District  of  Columbia 

Ohio  (Bl.) 

Pennsylvania 

Oklahoma 

Michigan 

Georgia 

South  Carolina 

Delaware 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Indiana  (Bl.) 

New  Jersey  (Bl.) 

Louisiana 


*  Could  not  attend  Workshop  sessions. 
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*  Irons,  Francis  S.  5/ 

James,  Terrence  C."~7/  17/  20/  22/ 
*Jeynes,  Payson  H.  5/ 

Johnston,  L.  T.  9/~17/  20/ 

Jones,  Alan  B.  ll/  20/  21/ 

Jones,  Hattie  D.  8/ 
*Keate,  John  J.  W 

Kennedy,  Ernest  E.  14/ 
*Kester,  George  13/ 

Ketron,  Freeman  D.  \\/   15/  17/  20/ 

Kleinman,  Morton  M.  14/ 
*Lee,  John  B.  8/ 
*Lespier,  Hector  8/ 

Levis,  John  S.  8/22/ 

Lindberg,  Frederick  C.  8/ 

McCue,  Gerald  E.  8/ 

Maine,  Charles  8/ 

Marett,  B.  J.  8/  20/ 
*Marra,  Joseph  L.  5/ 
*Martin,  Marion  14/ 

Miller,  Stanley  14/ 

Miller,  William  J.  8/ 

Mitchell,  Elmer  L.  11/ 
*Morrison,  D.  Kenneth  14/ 

Murphy,  J.  0.  8/  17/  " 

Nielsen,  Clinton  14/ 

Noren,  N.  Frank  8/  21/ 
*Novis,  Frederick  W.  8/ 

Ooley,  W.  R.  5/  16/  " 

0'Rourke,   Barbara  G.    14/  16/  _21/ 

O'Rourke,   Joseph  V.   4/  20/ 

Ortale,  Louis  P#  11/  20/  21/ 
*0tterness,  William  5/ 

Pacinelli,  Ralph  N.  8/ 

Parker,  J.  Harry  7/  L7/  20/  22/ 
*Platt,  W.  L.  14/  " 

Ray,  Clarence  5/  21/ 

Rockower,  Leonard  W#  3/   17/  20/ 
*Rourke,  Paul  E.  U/ 

Sadkat  George  N.  10/  20/ 

Sawyer,  Perry  14/ 

Schoppert,  E.  A#  \2/   17/  22/  £2/ 

Schultz,  Vernon  8/ 

Scott,  Jack  C.  11/ 

Shimp,  Harry  A.  14/ 

Shipman,  Joseph  H#  8/ 

Simpson,  Alfred  W.  8/ 

Smith,  Elizabeth  J#~Vl/ 

Spiro,  Raphael  P.  5/   21/ 

Starkweather,  J.  L#  8/ 


Vermont 

Oregon 

Washington 

Texas 

Pennsylvania 

District  of  Columbia 

Utah 

Georgia 

North  Dakota 

Indiana 

New  York  (Bl.) 

Nevada 

Puerto  Rico 

Massachusetts 

Pennsylvania  (Bl.) 

Arizona 

West  Virginia 

South  Carolina 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Connecticut    (Bl#) 

Florida 

Maine 

Vermont    (Bl.) 

Arkansas 

South  Dakota 

Washington 

Connect  icut 

Arkansas 

Rhode    Island 

Pennsylvania 

Iowa 

Minnesota   (Bl.) 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

Texas 

West  Virginia 

New  York 

Maine   (Bl.) 

Mississippi 

New  Jersey 

Minnesota 

Minnesota 

North  Carolina  (Bl.) 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Colorado 

New  York  (Bl.) 

New  York  (Bl.) 

Iowa 
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Steinlight,  Benjamin  8/ 
Terwilliger,  W.  Bird  4/  20/ 
Tidwell,  George  L.  11/ 
Tracy,  Louis  M,  5/ 
Troop,  Harry  W. 
True,  Thomas  0# 
Turner,  h.  A. 
Vail,  Morgan  W. 
*Wallace,  J.  L. 


5/ 

5/21/ 

"14/ 

8/  16/  20/  22/ 
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*Wickman,  Carl  E.  11/ 
Wiegers,  William  C.  14/  21/ 
Wilhite,  George  W.  8/ 

OVR  and  Other  Resource  Consultants 


New  Jersey 

Maryland 

Louisiana  (Bl») 

Massachusetts 

Illinois 

Nebraska 

Alabama 

California 

Ohio 

Missouri  (Bl#) 

Oregon 

Texas  (Bl.) 


Abrams,  Joseph  18/ 
Anderson,  Helen  C.   19/ 
Barnhart,  Gilbert  R.  19/ 
Beaumont,  John  H.   18/ 
Chouinard,  Edward  L.   19/ 
Coburn,  Herbert  H.  J^/ 
Dean,  Russell  J.  N.   19/ 
Denton,  Virginia  19/ 
Eshelman,  William  M.   19/ 
Fenton,  Joseph   18/ 
Grant,  Richard   19/ 
King,  William  B.   18/ 
MacFarland,  Douglas  C.  18/ 
Magers ,  George   19/ 
McVeigh,  Marian  L.   19/ 
Mirabella,  Joseph  P.   19/ 
Morgan,  Clayton  A.   18/ 
Muthard,  John  E.  18/ 
Oates,  Elizabeth  L.   19/ 
Penney,  Millard  F.  22/ 
Pezalla,  Edmund  C.   19/ 
Porter,  Edgar  B.   2/   19/ 
Sachs,  Frederick  19/ 
Shurr,  Milton  L.   19/ 
Simmons,  Henry  19/ 
Skelley,  Thomas  J.   19/ 
Stalnaker,  Wade  0.   18/ 
Townsend,  Roberta   19/ 
Whiteman,  Laura  M.   19/ 
Wright,  Keith   18/ 


Disability  Benefits  Program,  BOASI 

Div.  of  Health  and  Medical  Activities,  OVR 

Div.  of  Research  Grants  and  Demonstrations,  OVR 

Distributive  Education,  Office  of  Education 

OVR  Regional  Office,  San  Francisco 

Div.  of  Training,  OVR 

Policy  Planning  and  Legislative  Staff,  OVR 

Div.  of  State  Program  Development,  OVR 

Div.  of  State  Program  Development,  OVR 

State  Health  Department,  Albany 

Div.  of  Health  and  Medical  Activities,  OVR 

Wayne  State  University 

Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped 

Div.  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  OVR 

OVR  Regional  Office,  New  York 

OVR  Regional  Office,  Boston 

Oklahoma  State  University 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Div.  of  State  Plans  and  Grants,  OVR 

Div.  of  State  Program  Development,  OVR 

Div.  of  State  Plans  and  Grants,  OVR 

Div.  of  State  Program  Development,  OVR 

Div.  of  State  Program  Development,  OVR 

Div.  of  Health  and  Medical  Activities,  OVR 

OVR  Regional  Office,  Dallas 

Div.  of  State  Program  Development,  OVR 

Richmond  Professional  Institute 

Div.  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  OVR 

Div.  of  State  Plans  and  Grants,  OVR 

Richmond  Professional  Institute 


1/  Workshop  Chairman 

2/  Workshop  Coordinator 

3/  Chairman,  Committee  on  Operational  Research 

4/  Co-Chairman,  Committee  on  Operational  Research 

5/  Member,  Committee  on  Operational  Research 

6/  Chairman,  Committee  on  In-Service  Training 

7/  Co-Chairman,  Committee  on  In-Service  Training 
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8/  Member,  Committee  on  In-Service  Training 

9/  Chairman,  Committee  on  Small  Business  Enterprises 

10/  Co-Chairman,  Committee  on  Small  Business  Enterprises 

11/  Member,  Committee  on  Small  Enterprises 

12/  Chairman,  Committee  on  Problems  of  Establishing  an  Independent  Living  Progra 

13/  Co-Chairman,  Committee  on  Problems  of  Establishing  an  Independent  Living 

Program 

14/  Member,  Committee  on  Problems  of  Establishing  an  Independent  Living  Program 

15/  Chairman,  Sub-Committee  on  Effectiveness  of  GTP  Workshop 

16/  Member,  Sub-Committee  on  Effectiveness  of  GTP  Workshop 

17/  Member,  Fifteenth  GTP  Workshop  Committee 

18/  Resource  Consultant 

19/  OVR  Consultant 

20/  Discussion  Leader 

21/  Recorder 

22/  Member,  Group  Leadership  Training  Workshop 
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WHO'S  WHO 
AMONG  OUR  RESOURCE  CONSULTANTS 


Herbert   R.   Brown   (Keynote   Speaker)— Degree    in  Business   Administration, 
New  York  University.      Since   1934  has  been  connected  with  the   New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare    in  various  capacities,   Director  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service   for  the   Blind   since   1944.      Has   had 
varied  experience   in  administration  and   sales  work,   private    industry.      Is 
a  member  of  various  professional  organizations  concerned  with  work  for  the 
blind  and    is    President  of   the  Council  of  State  Directors   of   Vocational 
Re  hab  il  i t  at  ion  . 

Wilbur  J.   Cohen  (Banquet  Speaker)-- Graduate  of  the   University  of  Wisconsin 
(Labor  Economics).      Presently   is  Assistant   Secretary  for  Legislation  of 
the  Department   of   Health,   Education,    and  Welfare,   and  Professor  of   Public 
Welfare  Administration,   the  University  of  Michigan   (on  leave).      He  was 
associated  with  the   Presidential   Cabinet  Committee  on  Economic  Security 
which  drafted   the   original  Social  Security  Act,    and   later  was   technical 
adviser  to  the  Commissioner  for  Social  Security   in  charge  of   program 
development   and    legislative   coordination  work  with  the  Congress.      He   has 
represented  the  United  States  Government    in  international  conferences   on 
social  security  in  South  American  and   Middle  Eastern  countries.     He   is   the 
author  of  numerous   books   and   articles   on  employee  benefit   plans,    retire- 
ment,  social  security,   medical  care   and  aging,   and  was   the  recipient  of 
Distinguished  Service  awards   from  the  Department  of  Health,   Education,   and 
Welfare,    the  National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare,    the  Group  Health 
Association,    and  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

Joseph  Fenton   (Committee   on  Operational   Research)— Ed. D.,   Columbia 
University.      Presently,   Special  Assistant   to  the   New  York  State    Inter- 
departmental  Health  and   Hospital  Council  and  to   the   Governor's   Council  on 
Rehabilitation.      Previously,   he  was  Special  Assistant  to  the   New  York  State 
Interdepartmental  Health  Resources   Board  and  Consultant  to   the  United   States 
Congressional  Study  of  Special   Education  and   Rehabilitation.      He  has  been 
associated  with  the  New  York  State  Bureau  for  Handicapped   Children  and   has 
served  on  the   summer   faculties   of  the   University   of  Virginia,   Syracuse 
University,    and  Teachers  College,   Columbia  University. 

Douglas  C.   MacFarland   (Committee   on   In-Service  Training)— Ph.D. ,   New  York 
University.      Presently,   Director   of  the  Virginia  Commission   for  the 
Visually  Handicapped.      He   has  had  20  years  of  experience    in  professional 
work  for  the  blind   as   rehabilitation  counselor,    supervisor,   and   agency 
director.      He   has   published  a  number  of  articles   and   research  documents 
relating  to  work  with  the  blind   and   has   served   as  consultant  to  many  com- 
mittees   in  the  field  of   rehabilitation.      He    is   an  official   representative 
of  the  Council   of  State  Directors   of  Vocational   Rehabilitation  at  this 
Workshop. 
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Clayton  A,   Morgan   (Committee  on   In-Service  Training)~Ed.D. ,   University  of 
Texas.     Presently,  Associate  Professor  of    Psychology  and   Coordinator, 
Rehabilitation  Counselor  Training  Program,   Oklahoma  State  University. 
Previous  employment    included  teaching   in  adult  education  and  at  the  secondary 
and  college   levels,    and  working  as    a  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor   in 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,   Texas  Education  Agency.      He  has 
worked  with  various   special  committees    in  rehabilitation  and  has  been  active 
as   a  consultant  and   speaker  at  workshops   and   conferences   for   in-service 
training    in  the   Dallas   region.     Presently,   he    is  engaged   in  preparing   for 
OVR  a  training  bulletin  covering  the  area  of   supervision   in  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies. 

John  E.  Muthard   (Committee  on  Problems   of  Developing  an   Independent  Living 
Program)— Ph.D. ,   Ohio  State  University.      Presently  employed   as  an  Associate 
Professor  of  Education  and   Coordinator  of  the    Rehabilitation  Counselor 
Training   program,   State  University  of    Iowa.     Previous  experience    included 
employment    interviewer,   U.  S.   Employment  Service,  Associate   Professor   in 
Psychology  at  Emory  University,  Vocational  Appraiser,  Albright  College,    and 
Chief  Counseling  Psychologist    in  a  Veterans  Administration  hospital.     His 
professional   affiliations    include  the  American  Psychological  Association, 
the   American  Personnel   and  Guidance  Association,    and  the  National   Rehabili- 
tation Association.      He  has  been,    and   continues    to  be,   engaged   in  OVR 
research  related  to  the    area  of   rehabilitation  counseling. 

Wade  0.   Stalnaker   (Committee  on  Small  Business  Enterprises)— Ph.D. ,    Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh.      Presently,   Director,   Graduate  School  of   Rehabilitation 
Counseling,   Richmond   Professional    Institute  of  the  College   of  William  and 
Mary.      Previous  employment    includes   rehabilitation  counselor,   supervisor 
of  guidance,    training  and   placement,   and  supervisor  of  Services   for  the 
Blind  and  Severely  Disabled,  West  Virginia,    preceded  by  employment    in  vari- 
ous  public   schools    in  West  Virginia  as    instructor   and  administrator.      He 
has  been  active   in  sponsoring  various    in-service  training  programs   for 
State   and  other  rehabilitation  personnel   and    is   currently  preparing   for 
OVR  a  training  bulletin  on  the  rehabilitation  of   the  handicapped   in  small 
business  enterprises. 
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APPENDIX  IV 


INDEX  TO  PREVIOUS  WORKSHOP  PROCEEDINGS 


First  Workshop  -  1947  (RSS  No,  49) 

Projects  on  Which  States  Have  Been 
Working 

Demonstrations,  Research  and  experi- 
mentation in  State  Agencies 

Psychological  Tests 

Occupational  Information 

Employment  Training 

Third  Workshop  -  1950  (RSS  No,  150) 


Second  Workshop  -  1949  (RSS  No,  106) 

Casework  Standards 
Occupational  and  Job  Information 
Psychological  Services 
Severely  Disabled 


fourth  Workshop  -  1951  (RSS  No,  161) 


Case  Recording 
Casework  Standards 
Psychological  Services 
Occupational  Information 
Severely  Disabled 
Training 
Rehabilitation  Centers 


Casework  Standards 
Case  Recording 
Occupational  Information 
Psychological  Services 
Severely  Disabled 
Training 


Fifth  Workshop  -  1952  (RSS  No,  188) 


Sixth  Workshop  -  1953  (RSS  No,  236) 


The  Severely  Disabled 

Diagnosis  of  Selected  Disabilities 

Teamwork 

Mentally  Retarded 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

Homebound 


Diagnostic  Guides 
Team  Approach 
Sheltered  Workshops 
Casework  Supervision 
Community  Organization 
Small  Business  Enterprises 
Marketing 
Rural  Projects 
Mentally  Retarded 
Emotionally  Disturbed 

Seventh  Workshop  -  1954  (RSS  No,  273)     Eighth  Workshop  -  1955  (RSS  No,  331) 


Counseling  and  Placement 

Eligibility 

Casework  Supervision 

VR  and  Public  Assistance 


Rehabilitation  Counselor  Training 
Manual  of  Case  Materials 
Counseling  and  Placement 
Eligibility 
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Ninth  Workshop  -  1956  (RSS  No.  373) 


Tenth  Workshop  -  1957  (RSS  No.  416) 


Rehabilitation  of  Alcoholics 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Older 

Disabled  Worker 
Utilization  of  Counselor  Services 
Small  Business  Enterprises 
Case  Evaluation  of  Selected  Groups 
Community  Resources 
Occupational  Information 
Placement 


Utilization  of  Rehabilitation 

Facilities 
Placement 
Small  Business  Enterprises 


Eleventh  Workshop  -  1958  (RSS  No,  478)    Twelfth  Workshop  -  1949  (RSS  No.  519) 


Research  and  Demonstration 
Supervisors'  Training  Needs 
Counselors'  Training  Needs 
Services  to  OASI  Referrals 
Small  Business  Enterprises 
Rehabilitation  Facility  Relationships 


Research  and  Demonstration  Projects 

and  Program  Development 
Determining  Supervisors'  Training 

Needs 
Services  to  Clients  Who  Did  Not  Reach 

the  Goal  of  Employment 
Evaluation  Services  for  the  Older 

CI ient 
Services  to  Older  Clients  Referred 

through  BOAS  I 
Small  Business  Enterprises  and 

Homework 


Thirteenth  Workshop  -  1960  (RSS  No.  556)   Fourteenth  Workshop  -  1961  (RSS  No.  15-62; 


Training  as  an  Aspect  of  Total 

Re  hab  i  1  it  at  ion 

In-Service  Training   for  New  Counselors 
In-Service  Training  for  Supervisors 
In-Service  Training  for  Secretarial 

Staff 
Pre -Works hop  Institute  on  Group 

Leadership 
Services   to  the  Older  Client 
Services   to  OASI  Referrals 
Small   Business  Enterprises 


An  Approach  to  Rehabilitation  Research 
Operational  Research  Problems 
Screening  OASI  Applicants   for 

Rehabilitation  Potential 
Small  Business  Enterprises 
In-Service  Training 
Group  Leadership 
Professional  Publications 
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APPENDIX  V 
SUBJECTS  COVERED  IN  THE  FIFTEEN  WORKSHOPS  BY  PROGRAM  AREA  a/ 

I.  CASEWORK  PERFORMANCE  b / 

1.  Case  finding  program  (1)  c/ 

2.  Preparation  of  casework  manual  (1)  (4) 

3.  Guide  to  the  case  history  data  needed  for  rehabilitation  counseling  (2) 

4.  Standards  for  integrating  psychological  test  results  into  the  over-all 

diagnosis  (2) 

5.  Standards  for  summarizing  case  data,  diagnosis,  selecting  the  employment 

objective,  counseling,  planning  (3) 

6.  Case  recording  (4) 

7.  Teamwork  in  vocational  rehabilitation  (5)  (6) 

8.  Selected  information  for  consideration  in  case  evaluation  (the  older-age 

group,  cerebral  palsy,  hernia,  alcoholism)  (9) 

9.  Rehabilitation  services  to  non-employed  closures  (12) 

10.    Study  of  services  which  benefited  clients  but  did  not  result  in 
emp loyment  (12) 

II.  Suggested  criteria  for  measuring  quality  of  a  rehabilitation  program  (14) 

II.      PSYCHOLOGICAL  SERVICES  d/ 

1.  Psychological  testing  and  interviewing  (1) 

2.  Standards  for  psychological  evaluation  (1) 

3.  Basic  minimum  testing  kit  (1) 

4.  Selection  of  panel  of  psychologists  (2) 

5.  Self -evaluation  of  the  psychological  testing  program  (2) 

6.  Form  for  recording  test  results  (2) 

7.  Development  of  psychological  services  in  Georgia  (3) 

8.  Establishment  of  local  test  "norms"  (3) 

9.  Criteria  of  an  effective  report  of  psychological  evaluation  (4) 


a/      Materials  in  nearly  all  areas  previously  considered  by  GTP  Workshops 
were  used  extensively  in  OVR's  publication,  "An  Introduction  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Process--A  Manual  for  Orientation  In-Service 
Training,"  1961,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.   Price:   $1.00 

b/  Much  of  the  material  in  this  area  has  been  published  in  printed  form  in 
OVR's  publication,  "Casework  Performance  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation," 
May  1959,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.   Price:    25  cents 

c/      Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  published  Workshop  Proceedings  (See 
pages  91-92  for  list) 

d/      Much  of  the  material  in  this  area  has  been  published  in  printed  form 
in  OVR's  publication,  "Psychological  Services  in  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation," 1959,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.   Price:   20  cents 
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III.     OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Use  of  occupational  films,  libraries  and  occupational  files  (3) 

2.  Handbook  of  occupational  information  materials  (4) 

3.  A  functional  occupational  classification  system  (9) 

4.  Occupational  reference  useful  in  counseling  and  planning  (9) 

5.  Selected  case  review  schedule  for  determining  use  of  occupational 

information  (9) 

IV.    SEVERELY  DISABLED 

1.  Definition  (2) 

2.  The  relationship  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor  to  the  rehabili- 

tation center  (3) 

3.  Homebound  employment  (4) 

4.  Employment  of  severely  disabled  persons  in  other  than  small 

business  enterprises  (4) 

5.  Total  evaluation  of  the  homebound  and  severely  disabled  (5) 

6.  Guides  for  the  adequate  diagnosis  of  paraplegics  (5)  (6) 

7.  Guides  for  the  adequate  diagnosis  of  epileptics  (5)  (6) 

8.  Guides  for  the  adequate  diagnosis  of  impaired  hearing  (6) 

9.  Guides  for  the  adequate  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  (6) 
10.  Rural  projects  for  the  severely  disabled  (6) 

V.    REHABILITATION  TRAINING 

1.  Standards  for  college  training  (3) 

2.  Standards  for  on-the-job  training  (1)  (3) 

3.  Standards  for  selection  of  training  facilities  (3) 

4.  Training  cases  closed  in  employment  unrelated  to  training  (4) 

5.  Guides  for  tutorial  training  (4) 

6.  Guides  for  correspondence  training  (4) 

VI.    REHABILITATION  OF  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND  EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED  a/ 

1.  Relationship  of  the  national  mental  health  program  to  the  vocational 

rehabilitation  program  (3) 

2.  Utilizing  community  resources  (5) 

3.  Skills  in  interviewing  and  counseling  (5) 

4.  Principles  and  practices  in  employment  (5) 

5.  Methods  of  training  counselors  and  supervisors  in  rehabilitation 

of  mentally  retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed  (5) 

6.  Study  of  counselors'  activities  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 

mentally  retarded  (5) 

7.  Evaluation  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded  (6) 

a/    Much  of  the  material  developed  in  the  area  of  the  mentally  retarded 

has  been  incorporated  in  the  bulletin  "The  Mentally  Retarded  and  Their 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  -  A  Resource  Handbook,"  prepared  by 
William  A.  Fraenkel,  Ph.D.  and  published  by  The  National  Association 
for  Retarded  Children,  386  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  (financed  in 
part  by  an  OVR  grant). 
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8.  Total  evaluation  and  determination  of  eligibility  of  the  mentally 

retarded  (6) 

9.  Suggestions  for  planning  training  (6) 

10.  Cooperative  approach  in  serving  the  mentally  retarded  (6) 

11.  Role  of  the  counselor  in  the  mental  hospital  (6) 

12.  Planning  a  program  of  rehabilitation  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  (6) 

13.  Programs  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  in  nine  States  (6) 

VII.  REHABILITATION  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  HCMEBOUND 

1.  Patterns  of  agency  organization  and  practices  (5) 

2.  Training  in  arts  and  crafts  (5) 

3.  Vocational  training  for  the  homebound  (5) 

4.  Problems  of  business  management  (5) 

5.  Federal  legislation  (5) 

6.  State  requirements  in  industrial  homework  (5) 

7.  Total  evaluation  of  the  homebound  and  severely  disabled  (6) 

8.  Marketing  products  made  by  the  homebound  (6) 

nil.  SUPERVISION  a/ 


1.  Casework  supervision  (6) 

2.  Inventory  of  supervisory  practices  in  State  agencies  (6) 

3.  The  human  element  in  supervision  (7) 

4.  Supervisors'  functions  (7) 

5.  Agency  organization  for  supervision  (11) 

6.  Supervisory  functional  responsibilities  (11) 

IX.    COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  AND  RESOURCES 

1.  Community  organization  for  total  rehabilitation  (6) 

2.  Community  organization  in  seven  selected  States  (6) 

3.  Failure  due  to  lack  of  resources  (9) 

4.  Resources  in  rural  areas  (9) 

5.  Community  planning  (9) 

6.  Increasing  counselor  resourcefulness  (9) 

7.  Utilization  of  staff  specialists  (9) 

8.  Legislative  trends  in  rehabilitation,  health,  and  welfare  (15) 

X.    SMALL  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES  b/ 

1.  Catalog  of  small  business  enterprises  (2)  (3)  (13) 

2.  Pitfalls  in  establishing  small  business  enterprises  (2) 

a/     Material  developed  in  this  area  and  in  the  area  of  Staff  Development 

(XIV)  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  edited  as  a  training  bulletin  under 
the  title  "Supervision  in  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agencies,"  by 
Clayton  A.  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  and  Edgar  B.  Porter, 
OVR 

b/     The  material  produced  over  a  period  of  many  workshops  by  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  Enterprises  was  drawn  on  extensively  in  developing  a 
training  bulletin,  edited  by  Wade  Stalnaker,  Ph.D.  and  Keith  Wright  of 
the  Richmond  Professional  Institute,  and  Loren  T.  Johnston,  Texas 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  This  bulletin  is  now  undergoing 
final  preparation  for  publication  by  OVR. 
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X.  SMALL  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES  (Continued) 

3.  Guideposts  for  determining  feasibility  of  a  small  business 

enterprise  (3) 

4.  Use  of  individual  community  advisory  committees  (6) 

5.  Surveying  the  local  community  (6) 

6.  Unsuccessful  enterprises  (9) 

7.  Guides  and  techniques  for  counseling  clients  in  small  businesses  (9) 

8.  Selection,  evaluation  and  preparation  of  clients  (9)  (10) 

9.  Securing  financial  support  and  credit  (9) 

10.  Continuing  management  and  supervision  (9) 

11.  Marketing  products  and  services  (9) 

12.  Selected  State  Plan  provisions  for  small  business  enterprises  (10) 

13.  Suggested  manual  section  on  small  business  enterprises  (10) 

14.  Outline  for  reporting  new  enterprises  (10) 

15.  Research  and  demonstration  in  small  business  enterprises  (11)  (12)  (13) 

16.  Assistance  available  from  the  Small  Business  Administration  (11)  (13) 

17.  Considerations  in  opening  a  small  business  (11) 

18.  State  agency  developments  in  small  business  enterprises  and 

homebound  programs  (12) 

19.  Use  of  workshops  and  sub-contract  work  (12) 

20.  Factors  contributing  to  unsuccessful  enterprises  (14) 

21.  Small  businesses  for  blind  clients  (14) 

22.  Rent  and  lease  opportunities  (15) 

23.  Categories  for  equipment  rental  (15) 

24.  Examples  of  business  that  might  use  rental  equipment  (15) 

XI.  REHABILITATION  COUNSELING 

1.  Presentation  of  psychological  test  results  to  client  (2) 

2.  Criteria  for  evaluating  effective  vocational  counseling  (3) 

3.  Objectives  of  counseling  for  "job-readiness"  (3)  (4) 

4.  The  rehabilitation  aspects  of  counseling  (7) 

5.  Counseling  and  placement  as  substantial  services  (7) 

6.  Specific  functions  served  in  counseling  VR  clients  (7) 

7.  Needs  of  clients  for  personal  adjustment  counseling  (7) 

8.  Preparation  of  VR  counselors  to  offer  counseling  services  (7) 

9.  Use  of  occupational  information  in  counseling  (9) 

XII.  PLACEMENT  a/ 

1.  Counselor's  role  in  selling  employers,  in  selective  placement 

and  in  follow-up  and  closure  (7) 

2.  Community  responsibility  for  the  employment  of  the  handicapped  (8) 

3.  Trends  in  counseling  and  placement  (8) 


a/    Most  of  the  material  in  this  area  has  been  published  in  printed  form 
in  OVR's  publication,  "The  Placement  Process  in  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Counseling,"  September  1960,  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.   Price:  35  cents. 
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XII.     PLACEMENT  (Continued) 

4.  Cooperative  VR,  SES  and  NEPH  promotional  programs  (8) 

5.  SES  and  VR  joint  activities  (8) 

6.  Effective  techniques  in  placing  the  handicapped  (8) 

7.  Locating  job  opportunities  (10) 

8.  Arranging  and  planning  the  employer  interview  (10) 

9.  Selling  the  right  client  for  the  right  job  (10) 

10.  Placement  and  job  analysis  (10) 

11.  Placement  and  on-the-job  training  (10) 

12.  Placement  and  apprenticeship  (10) 

13.  Job  engineering  and  placement  (10) 

14.  Placement  counseling  of  client  and  employer  (10) 

15.  Placement  and  follow-up  (10) 

16.  Utilizing  the  placement  services  of  the  employment  office  (10) 

17.  Techniques  for  locating  that  "special"  job  opportunity  (10) 

18.  Legislation  affecting  placement  of  the  handicapped  (10) 

19.  Techniques  in  the  placement  of  the  older  disabled  worker  (12) 

XIII,.     ELIGIBILITY 

1.  Problems  of  determining  eligibility  (7) 

2.  Standards  for  determining  eligibility  for  special  groups  (7) 

3.  Staff  development  program  on  eligibility  (7) 

4.  Basic  information  for  eligibility  determiniation  (8) 

5.  Selected  information  for  determining  eligibility  of  certain 

disabilities--(arthritis,  asthma,  dental  disabilities,  diabetes, 
gynecological  disorders,  multiple  sclerosis,  alcoholism)  (8)  (9) 

6.  Evaluating  eligibility  in  selected  occupations  or  work  situations 

(homemakers,  family  workers  and  self-employed  farmers,  persons 
without  work  experience,  "more  suitably  employable"  persons)  (8) 

XIV.     STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  a/ 

1.  Instructing  counselors  in  psychological  services  (1) 

2.  Agenda  for  training  conference  on  the  Occupational  Outlook 

Handbook  (2) 

3.  Orienting  the  new  counselor  (7)  (13) 

4.  Analyzing  counselor's  strengths  and  weaknesses  (7) 

5.  The  Michigan  program  of  student-internship  training  (7) 

6.  Training  from  the  university's  standpoint  (8) 

7.  Criteria  and  techniques  for  assessing  in-service  training 

needs  (8)  (11) 

8.  Activities  of  the  counselor  that  may  be  modified,  re-assigned  or 

eliminated  (9) 

9.  Schedule  for  continual  in-service  counselor  training  (13) 

a/     Material  developed  in  this  area  and  in  the  area  of  Supervision  (VIII) 
is  now  in  the  process  of  being  edited  as  a  training  bulletin  under 
the  title  "Supervision  in  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agencies," 
by  Clayton  A.  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University,  and 
Edgar  B.  Porter,  OVR 
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XIV. STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  (Continued) 

10.  Role  of  the  supervisor  in  staff  development  (6)  (11) 

11.  Areas  of  supervisory  in-service  training  needs  (7)  (11)  (15) 

12.  Evaluating  supervisory  performance  (11) 

13.  Techniques  and  plans  for  meeting  needs  of  supervisor  for  staff 

development  (12)  (13)  (14)  (15) 

14.  In-service  training  for  secretarial  staff  (13) 

15.  Training  in  group  discussion  leadership  (13) (14)  (15) 

16.  Evaluation  of  regional  supervisory  training  programs  (14) 

17.  Suggestions  for  revision  of  OVR  professional  bulletins  (14) 

XV. VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AND  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  COOPERATIVE 

PROGRAMS 

1.  A  physician's  view  of  the   challenge  to  rehabilitate  public 

assistance  clients  (7) 

2.  VR  counselors  and  APTD  review  teams --methods  of  evaluation  (7) 

3.  Motivation  of  PA  clients  (7) 

4.  Team  approach  to  ADC  clients  (7) 

5.  Reports  from  selected  States  on  work  with  PA  recipients  (7) 

XVI. REHABILITATION  FACILITIES 

1.  Survey  of  sheltered  workshops  (6) 

2.  Selection  of  clients  and  the  appropriate  facility  (10)  (11) 

3.  Obtaining  appropriate  services  from  the  facility  (10)  (11) 

4.  Exchange  of  information  (10)  (11) 

5.  Counselor -client -facility  relationships  (10)  (11) 

6.  Client-counselor-facility  follow-up  relationships  (10)  (11) 

XVII. SERVICES  TO  CLIENTS  REFERRED  BY  BOASI  a / 

1.  Administrative  considerations  (11) 

2.  Early  experience  with  OASI  referrals  (11) 

3.  Referral  procedures  (11) 

4.  Counselor  attitudes  and  problems  (11) 

5.  Procedures  in  screening  OASI  referrals  (12) 

6.  Salaries  and  professional  standards  of  OASI  counselors  compared 

with  VR  counselors  (12) 

7.  Screening  demonstrations  in  California  and  Illinois  (12) 

8.  Evaluation  of  VR  potential  (12)  (14)  (15) 

9.  Quantitative  measurement  in  the  initial  screening  of  rehabilitation 

potential  (13) 

10.  Cooperative  study  of  screening  of  OASI  referrals  (13) 

11.  Cross -training  of  disability  counselors  and  vocational  reha- 

bilitation personnel  (13)  (14)  (15) 

a/       Some  of  the  material  produced  in  this  area  is  being  used  to  prepare 
a  bulletin  titled  "Cross -Training  of  VR  and  DDU  Personnel"  now  in 
process  of  editing  by  William  B.  King,  Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University 
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XVIII.     SERVICES  TO  THE  OLDER  DISABLED  CLIENT 

1.  Techniques  in  the  evaluation  of  the  older  disabled  worker  (12) 

2.  Factors  and  techniques  in  successful  rehabilitation  of  older 

clients  (13) 

3.  Reasons  for  not  serving  older  persons  (13) 

4.  Strengthening  programs  for  serving  older  clients  (13) 

XIX.     RESEARCH 

1.  OVR's  Research  and  Demonstration  Programs  (1)  (12) 

2.  Merchandizing  and  Marketing  Home  Industries  Products --Alabama 

Society  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults  (11) 

3.  Selection  and  Training  of  Clients  for  Small  Business  Enterprise-- 

Alabama  School  of  Trades  (11)  (12)  (13)  a/ 

4.  Orderly,  Systematic  Method  of  Processing  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Cases --Arkansas  Rehabilitation  Service  (13)  b/ 

5.  An  approach  to  rehabilitation  research  (14) 

6.  Identification  of  operational  research  problems  (14) 

7.  The  role  and  function  of  operational  research  in  a  State  agency  (15) 

8.  Methods  of  incorporating  solutions  obtained  through  research  into 

State  programs  (15) 

9.  Transmittal  of  research  reports  to  a  State  agency  (15) 
10.     Development  of  a  glossary  of  rehabilitation  terms  (15) 

XX.     INDEPENDENT  LIVING  PROGRAMS 

1.  Areas  that  should  receive  attention  (personnel,  evaluative  and 

therapeutic  services,  staff  development,  working  relationships)  (15) 

2.  Suggested  next  steps  (15) 

XXI.     GUIDANCE,  TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT  WORKSHOP  EVALUATION 

1.  A  decade  of  progress  (10) 

2.  Report  at  the  end  of  twelve  workshops  (13) 

3.  Reports  of  GTP  Workshop  Evaluation  Committees  (14)  (15) 

4.  Fifteen  years  of  accomplishment  (15) 

a/     This  area  was  explored  further  through  an  OVR  research  grant 
(No.  230)  to  The  Alabama  School  of  Trades.   Final  report  was 
released  under  the  title  "Techniques  and  Procedures  of  Rehabili- 
tating Severely  Disabled  People  in  Small  Business  Enterprises." 
E.  L.  Darden,  Project  Director 

b/     This  area  was  explored  further  through  an  OVR  research  grant 

(No.  147)  to  The  Arkansas  Rehabilitation  Service.  Final  report 
was  released  under  the  title  "Vocational  Rehabilitation--This  is 
One  Way."   W.  R.  Ooley,  Project  Director 
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